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Farm Board Aids Higher Postage for Air Mail 
Is Advocated to Avoid Deficit 
Majority of Carriers Are Said Not to Have Made Profit 


Justifying Reduction in Charges; Contractors 
Confer With Post Office Department 


In Forming Sales 
Agency for Cotton 


Central Organization to Be| 
Established by Reorgan- 
ization of Exchange, Says 
Commissioner Williams 


Operation of Mills 
By Growers Sought 








Senate Committee, Advised | 


Farmers Should Take Over 


- 


Distribution Facilities Wher- 
ever Action Is Possible 


Complete reorganization of the Amer- | 
ican Cotton Growers’ Exchange, to pro- | 
vide a central sales agency for the 
growers of all the cotton States, is one 
of the projects which the Federal Farm 
Board is assisting, it was stated Sept. 30 
by Carl Williams, a member of the 
Board, at his appearance before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. ’ 

The Committee is questioning mgm- 
bers of the Board pending the confirma- 
tion of their appointments by the Senate. 
Mr. Williams explained that the Board is 
assisting in the reorganization through 
constant communication with officials of 
the exchange. 


Mills Operated by Growers. 


Mr. Williams informed the Committee | 
also that he would like to see the grow- 
ers’ organizations start their own mills. 
He was questioned by Senator Caraway 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, as to the effective- 
ness of the cooperative organizations in | 
raising prices to the producer, 

“T want the farmer to take over any} 
of the processes of distribution that he 
can handle profitably,” said Mr. Wil- 
liams. He also recited the history of his 
connection with the cooperative move- 
ment. 


Several Organizations Planned. 
Plans are now under way, said Mr. 





of Texas into seven different coopera- 
tives. Texas, he explained, is too large 
a State for a single cooperative. 

In regerd to the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exthange, Mr. Williams said, 
‘it is hoped that the reorganization can 
be effected in time for the handling of 
next year’s crop. : 


“I am sure that the farmers can be 
organized successfully,” said Mr. Wil- 
liams. He said that the American Cot- 
ton Growers’ Exchange has about 11 
per cent of the farmers as members. 
If 50 per. cent could be organized, a 
fair price could be obtained for the 
product, he added. He predicted that it 
would take about five years to enlist 25 
per cent of the growers in Texas and 
Oklahoma and perhaps longer in other 
States. 





No Fixing of Prices 
Senator Smith (Dem.), of South Caro- | 
lina, asked him if there was any thought | 
of having the grower fix the price. | 
“The grower cannot fix the price,” de- 
clared Mr. Williams. Organizations of 
producers could obtain a better price col- 
lectively only through their, marketing 
agencies, he said, Six months after the 
Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association 
began operation, he said, farmers of that 
State, ‘including nonmembers, realized 
$5 more a bale: 
Actual applications 


to the Farm 





[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 


Children Employed by Farmers 


/Public-land Policy 


Representatives of two of the largest 
air mail contractors in the country con- 
ferred, Sept. 30, with a special commit- 
tee of the Post Office Department in the 
first of a series of conferences looking 
to a reduction in carrying charges, it 
was stated orally by the Second Assist- | 
ant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glover. ; 

Representatives of other air mail con-| 
tractors, awaiting -their turn to appear 
before the committee, stated orally that 
they would urge the committee to in- 
crease the present postage .rate on air 
mail as a means of avoiding a threatened 
deficit in the current fiscal year. 

One proposal that is expected to be 
submitted calls for a flat postage rate 
of 10 cents per “ounce on air mail, in- 
stead of the present rate of 5 cents for 
the first ounce, and 10 cents for each 
additional ounce. 

Sponsors of the increased~ postage 
rates said they expected to convince Mr. 
Glover that their plan would work ad- 





To Be Considered 
By House Committee 


Hearings Planned on Pro- 
posal of President for 
Transfer of Surface 
Rights to States 


Congressional 
for the regular December session on, the 
question of the future of the public lands 
of the United States, 


President Hoover, in a letter to the 
conference of governors of States, as- 
sembled at Salt Lake City, Utah, last 
August, advocated turning over the en- 
tire surface rights of the public lands to 
the States in whigh, the lands are located, 
excepting only» Indian reservations, for- 
est reserves with certain exceptions, etc. 
Since then there has been considerable 
discussion among members of both 
Houses regarding the proposal, involving 
the future of upwards of 190,000,000 
acres of Federal domain in 11 western 
States. 


Mr. Colton to Call Hearings 

Representative Colton (Rep.), of Ver- 
nal, Utah, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, announced orally 
on Sept. 30 that he proposes to arrange 
hearings before his Committee to take 
up the whole subject of the Government’s 
future land policy. The 11 States in 
which the Federal lands are located are 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Colorado, Nevada, 
California, Oregon and Washington. In 
his home State of Utah alone, Chairman 
Colton said, a State whose entire area is 
84,000,000 square miles, approximately 


74 per cent of the land belongs to the | 


Federal Government. 

“This question of the future of the 
public lands of the Federal Government 
will be one of the outstanding fundamen- 
tal matters for consideration of the com- 
ing regular session of Congress,” Mr. 
Colton said. “It is my plan to take up 
the’ subject in the House Committee on 
Public Lands as soon as it is organized, 
with a view to determining upon some 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 7.] 


Are Found to Work Long Hours 


Few Restrictions on Time 
Noted in Survey Made by 
Labor Department 


There are practically no restrictions | 
governing the hours of agricultural work 
for children, even when they are hired 
by others than their parents, and many | 
children of 10 years: or under are now 
employed from 13 to 14 hours a day in} 
many parts of the country, the Children’s | 
Bureau, Department of Labor, stated | 
Sept. 30, in making public a survey in} 
this field. 

In some cases, the survey shows, day, 
laborers hiring out for work had shorter | 
days than children working on their | 
parents’ land. 

The Bureau’s statement follows in full 
text: ., 

Children working as hired laborers do 
not have the variety of work that farm 
children have, unless they are regular 
laborers living on or near the farms. 
In such cases their work is like that of 
the farmer’s son, except that there may 
be more of it. For example, a 13-year- 
old boy in one of the Children’s Bureau 





Profits Increased 
On War Insurance 


Veterans’ Bureau Expects 
To Raise Dividends 


FABNINGS of the United States 
4 Government life insurance 
fund have been higher so far this 
year than any previous year, the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, an- 
nounced Sept. 30. The Government 
now has outstanding 650,000 poli- 
cies, representing an obligation of 
more than $3,000,000,000, it was 
explained. 

If the satisfactory condition con- 
tinues the Bureau undoubtedly will 
be able to increase the dividends on 
life insurance policies, it was 
stated. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 


At the close of 1928 there were 
$360,172,852 in the fund, while this 





surveys was employed as a laborer in a 
trucking district at $1.50 for a 10-hour 
day; on the day before he was seen he 
had been loading cabbages into a cart, 
hauling them away from the field, pack- 
ing them in crates, and taking the packed 
crates to a boat landing at the edge of 
the field. 

Another regular farm hand, 13 years 
of age, on his last day of work had been 
in a strawberry field for six hour8—from 
8 a, m. till 2 p. m.—picking and capping 
berries. This boy had plowed, harrowed, 
and cared for every crop raised on his 
employer’s farm, including kale, spinach, 
strawberries, beans, cucumbers, potatoes, 
and watermelons. 


[Continued on Rage 2, Column 4.) 


year, up to Aug. 31, we already had 
$405,107,900. The earnings have 
shown a steady percentage of in- 
crease from 4.527 per cent in 1926 
to 4,699 per cent in 1928, and the 
indications are that the close of 
1928 will show a still further in- 
crease. 

The Bureau paid $5,961,484 in 
premiums to policyholders in 1928, 
while the dividends paid this year 


hearings are planned! 


| (Continued on Page 12, Column 


| New York State Asks 


- 


| vantageously for both the contractors 


and the Government. 

The contractors have informed the 
committee that only a few carriers made 
a profit within the last year. It has also 
been pointed out that the proposal for a 
new 10-cent postage rate would not ma- 
a affect the present volume of air 
mail. 


With a higher rate, it was asserted by 


|contractors, mailers would give more at- 
|tention to flying schedules, which is not 
the practice of some mailers who use the | 
|air mail service indiscriminately. It was 


explained that such mail when it misses 
schedules never reaches an airplane, but 
is routed over railroads and other means 
of transportation. It was pointed’ out 
that. the higher rate would probably 
eliminate this type of mail, which has 
been costly to the postal service. 


The two contractors represented at the 


7.) 


Access to Record of 
Utility Investigation 


Governor Requests Data for 
Use of Commission in 
Similar Inquiry to Avoid 
Duplication of Work 


Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, at the request of Governor Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, of that State, intro- 
duced in the Senate Sept. 30 a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 124) directing the Fed- 
‘eral Trade Commission and Federal 
Power Commission to supply for the 
assistance of'a New York special com- 
mission. which is investigating public 
utilities, data-which: the Federal com- 
missions have collected in similar work. 

Immediate consideration of the reso- 
lution was asked by Senator Wagner, 
but, on the objection of Senator Couzens 


(Rep.), of Michigan, chairman. of the | 


Interstate Commerce Committee, it went 
over under the rule, 


No Delay Is Sought 





hold up the resolution,” declared Mr. 
Couzens, whose Committee now has 
under consideration a bill (S. 6) which 


sion under the control of a “Communi- 
cations Commission.” 

Governor Roosevelt called attention, in 
his letter to Mr. Wagner, to the fact 
that a special commission of the State 
is engaged in investigating the effec- 
tive control of public utilities, espe- 
cially of “holding companies.” Much in- 
formation has been collected by the 
Federal Trade Commission in its utilities 
investigation, and by the Federal Power 
Commission, he stated, which would save 
the State commission from duplication 
of work if the data could be made avail- 
able for its use, 


Designed to Save Work 

When the majority leader, Senator 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, asked Mr. 
Wagner the purport of his resolution, 
the New York Senator explained it was 
simply “a labor-saving and money-sav- 
ing device.” 2 

The full text of the resolution fol- 





lows: 
“Whereas a special commission has 


[Continued on Page 9,Column 4.] 








Apple Crop Records 


Increase in Canada 


Well as Five-year Average 
The current apple crop in Canada is 


3,235,970 barrels in 1928, an increase of 
15 per cent over 1928 and 25 per cent 
over the five-year average, 1924-1928, ac- 
cording to a statement made public Sept. 
30 by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agricul- 
|ture. The general summary of the state- 
|ment follows in full text: 

Conditions in Canada during August 
| were favorable for the apple crop and 
‘prospects on Sept. 1 indicated a yield of 
3,731,380 barrels compared with 3,255,- 
970 barrels in 1928, according to a report 
jp the fruit branch of the Dominion de- 
partment of agriculture received by the 
\foreign service of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. This is an increase 





of 15 per cent over last year and is ‘ap- | 


proximately 25 per cent above the five- 
year average 1924-1928. 

The largest increase is expected in 
Nova Scotia, Where production is ex- 
pected to be 65 per cent above that of 
1928. Ontario and Quebec also report 
increasés while the crop of New Bruns- 


;and in British lumbia production is 
lexpected to be 27 per cent below last 
year’s bumper crop. Dry weather con- 
ditions have retarded the development 
of fruit, but have aided in the control of 


color development. 


would put interstate power transmis-| 


Output Exceeds 1928 Total as. 


estimated at 3,731,380 barrels, against | 


wick is about 1 to that of last year | 
Cc 


pests and to some extent have helped | 


to Aug. 31 aggregate $4,821,194, 
with four months still to go. If 


this satisfactory condition contin- 
ues it will undoubtedly enable the 
Bureau to increase the dividends 
on Government life insurance poli- 
cies, 





Although minor infestations of fun- 
gous and insect pests are reported from 
various localitiess fruit will be cleaner 
than for some years. Pears, peaches, 


yields than were anticipated on Aug. 1, 





{plums and prunes particularly light. 


grapes, plums and prunes show lighter | 


jand are generally below last year, with| 





WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1929 


Senate Debates 
Executive Power 


To Modify Tariff 


Withdrawal From President 
Of Authority to Act on 
Recommendations of Tar- 


iff Commission Discussed | 


Limit on Legislation 


Urged in Amendment 


In Rates Advocated in Re- 
ports Proposed by Senator 
Norris 


With Oct. 2 generally agreed upon as 
the date for a vote and final decision on 
jthe flexible tariff policy in the Senate 


| debate, Sept. 30, continued to center on | 


the question of whether the power vested 


in the President to adjust rates by 50 | 


per cent of their enacted value shall be 
continued. 


Debate was directed to the amendment | 


offered by Senator Simmons (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, “which 
would take* from the President the right 
|to proclaim duties recommended by the 
Tariff Commission, making Congress the 
sole authority to put the Commission’s 
recommendations into effect. 


Resolutions on Legislation 


In accordance with a previous an- 
;nouncement, Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
| Nebraska, Chairman of the Judiciary 
| Committee, introduced an amendment to 
the Simmons proposal to limit Congress 
|action strictly to matters germane to 
the rates recomended by the Commis- 
!sion. The Norris amendment reads as 
| follows: 





| “Any bill having for its opject the | 


| earrying out, in whole or in part, of the 
| recommendations made by the Commis- 
| sion in any such report shall not include 
{any schedules or items not included in 
| such report; and in the consideration of 
‘such bill, either-in the.House of Repre- 
sentatives or isthe Senate, mer .amend- 
|ment thereto shall. be considered which 
|is not germane to the schedules ‘or items 
| included in such report.” 


| Revision May Be Accepted 

| While Senator Simmons has not for- 
mally accepted the revision of his 

| amendment suggested by Senator ‘Nor- 

| ris, he declared, in a statement favoring 


| his seven minority colleagues on the 
| Finance Committee, that, “for the pur- 
| pose of preventing apprehended con- 
gressional delay, an amendment has been 
made providing for the submission of 
the reports to the Congress. by the Presi- 
dent, and, furthermore, an amendment 
will be presented strictly limiting action 
by the Congress to matters germane to 
the particular subject matter or rates 
recommended by the President after in- 
vestigation by the Tariff Commission.” 

The statement of the minority of the 
Finance Committee declares it to be their 
judgment that the issue to be decided 
is between taxation by one official “in 
contrast to taxation by representatives 
of the people elected.” 


Veto on President’s Act 


|Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
to the language which is supported by 
the majority. This proposal would pro- 
vide, in the event that the Simmons 
amendment is defeated, that while the 
President would be able to continue to 
proclaim rate adjustments a@ in the past, 
either House of Congress could veto such 
a change through a simple resolution 
enacted within 90 days of the receipt of 
the Tariff Commission’s report. 

ttt Nye amendment follows in full 
ext: : 


under this section any increase or de- 
crease in rate of duty, the United States 
Tariff Commission shall transmit to the 
Senate and to the House of Representa- 
tives a copy of the proclamation and of 
the report made to the President by the 
Commission of its findings and investi- 
gation. 

“The report shall be transmitted 
promptly upon the making of the proc- 
lamation, except that if the Congress is 
not in session at the time the proclama- 
tion is made,-then the copy of the report 
shall be transmitted at the commence- 


Column 2.) 





[Continuec on Page 8, 


Research Planned 
On Farm Markets 


Board Creates Agency to 
Investigate Methods 


THE Federal Farm Board will 

organize an agricultural. busi- 
ness practices research division, it 
was announced orally in the Board - 
on Sept. 30, 

Research into marketing meth- 
ods to develop information to assist 
the Board in devising policies in 
aiding farmers is planned, 

The new division would resemble 
the division of cooperative market- 
ing of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the type of original inves- 
tigation to be carried out. 

When organized, the new division 
will form the fourth research 
agency of the Board. The three 
divisions already in existence are 
loan, legal, and‘financial. All loans 
are pa upon by the Board, it 
was pointed out. 








Restriction of Bills to Changes | 


An amendment was also introduced by } 


“Whenever the President proclaims | 


E 


Farm Mortgages 
Grow in Volume 


ne SN 
| Advance of One Per Cent 
| Shown in Indebtedness 


| From 1925 to 1928 


| | 


The total amount of farm mortgage 
indebtedness in the United States on 
| Jan. 1, 1928, was $9,468,000,000, or about 
| 1 per cent greater than on Jan. 1, 1925, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, ‘announced 
Sept. 30. 

The largest increase in the amount of 
farm-mortgage debt for the three-year 
period was in the East North Central | 
States, the Southern States, and the Pa- 
cific group, it was stated. The full text 
of the announcement follows: 

It is estimated that on Jan. 1, 1928, 
the total was $9,468,000,000 as compared 
with $9,360,000,000 on Jan. 1, 1925. In| 
1923 the Bureau estimated that the,total | 
on Jan. 1, 1920, was $7,857,000,000. | 
Figures for Jan. 1, 1929, are not yet} 
available. } 

The reecnt estimates are based upon 
information received from more than 22,-| 
000 owners of farms in all sections of | 


9 


oy 
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Immediate Inquiry 
Into Lobbying Urged 


‘By Senator Caraway 





Measure, Called Up in Sen- 
ate, Referred for Consid- 


eration to Committee on) 


Audit and Control | 


| 
Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan-| 


sas, called up in the Senate, Sept. 30, 
his resolution (S. Res. 20) proposing a 
Senate investigation of lobbying activi- 
ties in Washington, asking for imme-| 
diate consideration. On suggestion of | 


the majority leader, Senator Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, the resolution was 
referred to the Committee on Audit and 











Control. 


Mr. Watson said he-did not object to 
| the resolution, but pointed out that the 
law requires the submission to the Com- 
mittee on Audit and Control of all res-| 
olutions carrying expenditures from the 
contingent fund of the Senate. | 


| Lobby Activities Criticized 
“The city of Washington swarms with! 


“T assure the Senator that I will not} his amendment signed by himself and | associations and organizations that have 


| nothing to sell but an idea,” declared | 


| Senator Caraway. “They filch money | 


from patriotic organizations, from wo-| 


| men’s organizations’ and from people 
who believe that legislation can be con- 
trolled in Washington, and the money 
is put into their own pockets. | 

“It is amazing to learn, whenever an 
investigation is had, of the character 
of the men and women who impose them- | 
selves upon the public as controllers o 
legislation. If the shipbuilders who con- 
tributed to make Shearer’s fund were to| 
be judged by that act alone, we wouid 
be amazed that some court had not ap- 
pointed guardians for them long ago. 

Publicity is Sought 

“Tt would be utterly impossible for 

anything of that kind to happen if we 
had some way to compel the man who 
is the recipient of their money to dis- 
close that fact, what use he is making 
of it, how much he received and what 
he does with it. That I have tried to 
control in a bill which I introduced, and 
which passed the Senate without oppo- 
sition but failed of passage in the House 
during the last session.” The identical 
bill is now pending again in the Senate. 
| “The resolution which I have _ sub- 
mitted undertakes in just a little dif-| 
ferent way to ascertain now just who, 
| it is here that is on the pay roll of | 
somebody somewhere else in the United; 
States. We want to find out who em-| 
ployed him, how much they have paid | 
him and what he has done. with the, 
money. 

“T have jin.mind an association which 
consists of a president, a secretary and | 
|a stenographer with a salary roll that| 
| runs well up over $12,000 a year, and I 
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August Sales Larger | 
In Department Stores 


| 


Inventories Smaller Than in 


| 1928, Says Reserve Board 








Retail sales through department stores | 
averaged about 5 per cent: higher in) 
August than for the corresponding 
month a year ago, it was stated Sept. 30 | 
by the Federal Reserve Board in a re- 
view for the month of sales activities of 
528 stores in 229 cities. Inventories of 
the same stores were about 1 per cent 
below the same period last year. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Department store sales for Augusl 
were 5 per cent larger than in the cor- 
responding month a year ago, according 
to reports to the Federal reserve sys- 
tem by 523 stores in 229 cities. © For 
the first eight months of 1929 sales were 
3 per cent larger than for the same pé-| 
riod last year. . 
| Inventoriés of the reporting depart- 

ment stores at the end of August were 


the Post Office, Washington, D, C. 


| Bratton stated that he had asked the 
| Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. La- 


{by 14 typical industries, were announced 


v¥= a . 
er DAILY topical» stervey of the — 
Natiotal Government will. 


enable our citizens. to understand 
and to usé the fine facilities the 


Congress provides for them.” 
—Calvin Coolidge, 

Iresident of the United States, 
1923—1929 
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ntered as Second Class Matter at 


Charge He Claimed Credit | 


| 
| 


For Ending Naval Meeting 
Is Denied by Mr. Shearer 


+ pialingiabastnasigibaatainiae 
, || Details Explained 
| As to Employment 
‘Connection With Shipbuild- 
ing Companies Withheld 
At Geneva, He Tells Sub- 


committee of Senate 


State Laws Teste 
In Supreme Court 





Statutes on Land Titles and 
Crimes in Issue 


THE validity of many State stat- 
utes and their administration by | 


State agencies are involved in eM Ta 
Activity Is Disclosed 


cases appearing on the docket of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States for its consideration during || pcennataapsergecnnli 

Admiral Reeves Asserts He 
Never Made Statement That 
He Desired Conference to 


the coming term. 
(A summary of these Cases on 
End in Failware 


the docket will be found on page 6 
of this issue.) 

Briefs filed in these cases show 
that the questions raised therein 
include the legality of provisions of 
such laws as the California alien 
land law, Georgia “blow pest” and 
“small loan” laws, insurance law@f 
Missouri, park district acts of 
Ohio, fishing Jaws: of Nebraska, 
land title laws of Illinois, and sev- 
eral criminal statutes of different 
States. 


William B, Shearer, whose alleged 
propaganda activities at theGeneva naval 
limitations conference of 1927 are under 
investigation by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, ap- 
peared before the subcommittee Sept. 30 
and. denied that he had boasted of being 
responsible for the failure of the con- 
ference. 

He said thut he had been employed at 
$25,000 annually, by shipbuilding com- 
Panies, which he understood was on the 
basis of a 10 years’ contract but that his 
proposition was not accepted by the coni- 
pany officials, 


Adm. Reeves Testifies 


Rear Adm. J. M. Reeves, who also 
made a statement before the sibcommit- 
tee, denied that he had made the re 
mark ‘at Geneva that he “hoped the con- 
ference would fail.” This remark was 
attributed to him by Drew Pearson, news- 
Paper correspondent, during his  testi- 
mony before the sybcommittee. . 

“It is impossible that thinking, expe- 
rienced officers of the Americam Navy 
should desire the failure of the naval 
limitations conference,” Adm. Reeves 
said. “Americam Naval officers want an 
equal chance in battle and they -recog- 
nize that a naval limitations agreement 
is the only means to assure this equality, 


‘Mr. Shearer in his testimony said that 
his mission to Geneva was to brimg out 
the interest of the United States im order 
to insure a naval pa¢ty with Great Brit-- 
ain. He told of having secretly received 
from an unidentified person under Gov- 
ernment frank a “bluebook” giving what 
he described as confidential information 
about the navies. He said he hd accom- 
a all the companies had expected 
° im. 


Tells of Employment 


A number of shipbuilding officials were 
named by Mr. Shearer as having partici. 
pated in conferences or having knowl- 
edge of his employment in behalf of the 
three shipbuilding corporations, -mamely, 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
the Newport News Shipbuilding amd Dry 
Dock Company and the American Brown- 
Boveri Corporation, of which the New 
York Shipbuildimg Company is a  sub- 
Sidiary. 

Mentioned by the witness as having 
taken part in these conferences are: 
S. W. Wakeman, vice president of the: 
Bethlehem company; Laurence R. Wil- 
der, former president of the Brown- 
Boveri company; Clinton L. Bardo, 
president of the New York shipbuilding 
Company; A. B. Homer, sales manager 
of the Eastern Coast plant of the Beth- 
lehem company; Frederick P. Palen, 
vice president of the Newport News com- 
pany, and Henry C. Hunter, counsel 
for the American council of shipbuild- 
imgs companies. 5 
_ Mr. Shearer’s complaint, now pending 
in the New York courts, claiming $257, 
| 655 balance due him from the shipbuild- 
| img companies, was read into the record, 


Propesal to Regulate 
Air Transportation 
Discussed in Senate 


Control by Interstate Com-) 
merce Commission Urged 
By Mr. Bratton; Rates| 
Said to Be Unfair | 


Control and rege tion of interstate 
\air transportation Was discussed in the 
|Senate Sept. 30. nator Bratton 
| (Dem.), of New Mexico, declared he is 
| preparing legislation to pat “control of 
linterstate air transportation in the 
|hands of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The Secretary of Commerce, 
by virtue of the air.commerce act of 
1926, now holds Federal authority over 
air transportation. 

A similar bill (H. R. 4286) has been 
introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Cable (Rep.), of Lima, Ohio, and 
was published in full text im The United 
States Daily of Sept. 28. 


Inquiry Asked on Accidents 


Senator Bratton was speaking on a} 
resolution (S. Res. 119) which he has 
introduced directing the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce to investi- 
gate air accidents, particularly that of 
the airplane “City of Sam Francisco,” 
owned by the _ Transcontinental Air 
Transport Company. The Committee 
would also recommend “what legislation, | 
if any, should be adopted in the torent | 
of safety of such interstate air com- 
merce.” 

In the course of his remarks, Senator 














mont,.for a report on the transconti- 
nental :company accident and that Mr. 
Lamont had agreed to give him such a 
report only on the condition it should 
be kept confidential, a condition Senator 
Bratton refused to accept. 

The New Mexico Senator read from 
the air commerce, act a section to the 
effect that the Secretary of Commerce 
is directed to “investigate, record and 
make public’? the causes and nature of 
all air accidents. 

Secrecy Is Opposed 

While admitting that the Secretary of 
Commerce lacks a sufficient force to in- 
vestigate these accidents as they should 
be investigated, Mr. Bratton said that 
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Savings by Simplified Practices 
Placed at $240,000,000 Yearly 


Estimate of Economies Covers 14 Industries; Companies 
“Adhere Closely to Recommendations 





ntinued on Page 8, Column 4.] [Continued ov Page 9, ‘Coleman 1.) 











received from the manufacturers | who 
were parties to the development of the. 
simplification . program affecting their 
field of interest, and mean that on the 
average 83 per cent of the output in the 
27 fields surveyed conform'to the sizes, 
dimensions, ete., of their simplified prac- 
tice program. 

When it is comsidered that no simplifi- 
cation program: is effective in am indus 
try until the Department of Commetee 
has received the endorsement and pi 
of cooperation from 80 per cent of t 
industry, as measured by vo of ovt- 
put, it can be readily seen that these sim; 
plificetions are proving of benefit in the 
industries to which they apply. The 
eres would not — “ 
" this high degree of support unless they 
> text of Mr, Lamont’s state- found it to their advantage to do so. 
ment Tolews: he The average adherence ob tained 

The continued success of simplified | through 79 resurveys made since the De- 
practice established by Herbert Hoover | partment undertook this kind of coopers- 
as Secretary of Commerce in 1922 as a} tion, in 1922, is 83 per cent. 
part of his broader program to assist Another sigmificant index to the swt: 
jindustry in its“elimination of industrial | cess of the work is found in the aecce 


Savings of  $240,000,000 annually | 
through the establishment of simplified 
practice recommeniations, as estimated ! 


Sept. 30 by the Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, in a review of the 
work of the Department in its program 
to assist industry in the elimination of | 
waste. 

Close adherence dp the part of indus- 
try to the simplified practices recom- 
mended is shown by statistical reports 
of manufacturers in 27 fields surveyed, 
Mr. Lamont stated. These statistics 
show that 83 per cent of the output in 
these fields conforms to the recommen- 
dations, he declared, 
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1 per cent below the level of a year ago,| waste is demonstrated in the high, sus- 
according to reports from 433 stores. 
Changes in sales and stocks of report- simplifications now in effect. 

| ing department stores (based on value, This average for the 27 recommenda- 
figures) are summarized by districts in tions reviewed during the fiscal. year 
| the following table showing percentage 1929, and obviously completed in the 
hiatetihapaiagualin | preceding years, Is 86 per cent. These” 

| [Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] figures are based on statistical reports 


ances received by the division of 


tained average of adherence accorded | fied practice for its recom 


Among the trade associations, the 
lowing show the highest number, of ac: 


ceptances: : 
Southern Hardware Jobers?» Associa: 
' [Continued om Page 4, Colseanr 5}: 
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Nations ‘Five Most Powerful 
, iastitutions Are in Con- 

trol of One-third of All 
, Money in the Empire 





_ Five banks dominate Japanese finar- 
tial operations, and hold deposits more 
ithan 2% times greater than those of 
Japan’s 100 savings banks combined, ac- 
wording to a review prepared by Herbert 
M. Bratter, of the finance division, and 
just made public by the Department of 
Commerce. 

> These five banks hold roughly one- 
third of all “ordinary bank” deposits in 
Japan, the review reveals, »nd this con- 
centration of assets is best realized from 
the fact that the remaining two-thirds 
is held by 1,026 banks. 


A foreword to the review, prepared by | 


the Acting Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, O. P. 
Hopkins, summarizing Mr. Bratter’s 
survey, follows in full text: 


Development Traced 


| 
Not the least interesting of the phe- 


nomena witnessed in modern times has 
been the marvelous political and eco- 
nomic transformation of Japan follow- 
ing the restoration of 1868. With an in- 
domitable spirit and untiring energy, 
Japan has in 60 years developed into one 
of the great powers. 

In certain cases, according to Japanese 
critics, too great haste was made in in- 
troducing western methods, with a con- 
sequent postponement of their success- 
ful application. This is evident in Ja- 
pan’s banking history, from the estab- 
lishment of the first American-type na- 
tional banks in 1872 to their elimination 
at the end of the century. 

The present banking system in Japan 
evidences several characteristics peculiar 
to the country. Thus, there exists a 
group of powerful “special banks,” 
State-controlled institutions by means of 
which the Government has, in many in- 
stances, effectively guided’ the trend of 
economic development. Among these 
special banks are the Bank of Japan and 
the closely allied and distinctly Japanese | 
Yokohama Specie Bank. | 

The system of commercial banking in| 
Japan also embodies features consider- | 
ably at variance with the systems gen-}| 
erally prevailing in occidental countries. | 
The present study reveals the fact that 
five commercial banks hold roughly one- | 
third of all “ordinary bank” deposits. 
This concentration of banking assets is | 
best realized from the fact that “ordi-| 
nary banks” in Japan number 1,031. If| 
the figures for nine other ordinary banks 
be added to those for the “Big Five,” | 
the 14 bankS thus grouped show total 
deposits of 5,062,000,000 yen, while the 
remaining 386 banks can muster only 
4,154,000,000 yen. Thestrength and_in-| 
dependence of these 14 institutions “are | 
indicated ty the fact ‘that; while they 
hold roughly five-ninths of all deposits 
in ordinary banks their loans and dis- 
counts are only a little over three-ninths 
of the total. 

This eminence of a few institutions is 
but an outgrowth of the oriental family | 
system. In almost every case the fam-| 
ily group which controls a particular im- 
portant bank is at the same time en-| 
gaged in a multiplicity of activities, in| 
each of which it may be said to hold| 





a similar position of importance. 


Families Own Bank 
The origin and development of the five 


| 


/Asricultural Markets 


1822). 


Population Statistics to Be Published 
As Soon as Compiled by Census Takers 


ciency of Governme 


Supervisors of the 1930 decennial cen- 
sus will be required to. announce the 
population of each political subdivision 
as soon as enumerators submit their fig- 
ures, in order that local associations and 
the public may check the work immedi- 
ately, the Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
P. Lamont, stated Sept.. 30, in announc- 
ing new methods to be followed in this 
work. 

Outstanding developments to date in- 
clude the employment of specialists in 
distribution, agriculture, unemployment 
and manufactures, and the intensive 
training of 573 supervisors, he added. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The employment of specialists in cer- 
tain outstanding phases of the coming | 
census such as distribution, unemploy- | 
| ment, agriculture, occupations and manu- 
factures and the intensive training of 
the force of 573 supervisors who will 











Improved in Europe 


Demand for American Prod- 
ucts Is Expanded by Re-| 
cent Developments 


Favorable developments were noted 
during August and September in factors 
affecting the European demand for 
American agricultural products, accord- | 
ing to information received in the Bureau | 
cf Agricultural,\Economics from the De- | 
partment of Commerce, from Bureau rep-| 
resgntatives abroad, and from other 
sources, it was announced Sept. 30. The 
general summary of the Bureaus an- 
nouncement fellows: in full text: . 

_ Increased confidence in the future con- 
tinues to be manifest as a result of the 
favoable outcome of The Hague confer- 
ence on reparations payments. With 
few exceptions, however, the European 
countries continue to feel the restrain- 


ing influence of high interest rates with 


a consequent check upon enterprises re- | 


quiring long-time credit. ; 
United Kingdom Improves 

In the United Kingdom, the leadinz 
foreign purchaser of American agricul- 
tural products, the annual holiday period 
tended to reduce industrial activity dur- 
ing August, as did the three weeks’ 
strike in cotton textiles. It appears. 
however, that at present the level of 
general industrial occupation and output 
is higher than that of a year ago, par- 
ticularly in coal, iron and steel. 

The Department of Commerce reports 
unemployment ig “Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland %t 1,182,000 as of Sept. 
2, 1929, against 71,372,000 a year earlier. 
There are indications, however, of a 
downward tendency in wages. The cut 
of 6.5 per cent in the pay of some 500,000 
cotton textile wages took effect this 
month, and indications point also to wage | 
readjustments im the wool textile in- | 
dustry. 

The industrial factors affecting the 
German market for American agricultu- 
ral products generally maintained the 


ber. 
could be noted, and some branches of in- 
dustry showed slightly reduced activity. 


a Group of Bankers New Rules Are Adopted to Iichense Accuracy and Effi- 


ntal Survey in 1930 


supervise the activities of approximately 
100,000 enumerators represent two major 
developments at this time in the pre- 
liminary work of organizing for the 
decennial census of 1930. 


The specialists will be recognized *au- 
thorities in their respective fields and 
they will cooperate with the regular cen- 
sus force in deciding upon the question- 
naires ‘and the instruction for their ap- 
plication, Their principal duties; how- 
ever, will relate, to the preparation of 
the final reports and the presentation of 
hed data in the most practical and usable 
orm. 


In the training of the supervisors the 
Bureau of the Census is endeavoring to 
take advantage of the intervening time 
to make certain that each of these offi- 
cials personally understands the different 
branches of the census of which he will 
have charge. To acgomplish this, it is 
necessary to develop extensive corre- 
spondence with each supervisor. The 
majority of the form letters have been 
established and a large number of super- 
visors are already in receipt of them. 


Heretofore it has been the practice to 
appoint the supervisors and immediately 
thereafter appoint the assistant super- 
visors. In a number of cases the su- 
pervisor turned the work over’to the as- 
sistant. Radical changes will be made 
in this respect at the coming census. 

The Bureau will be careful that the 
supervisor understands the work and 
actually performs some branches of it 
before next February when the assistants 
will be appointed. In the meantime, the 
supervisors will have been required to 
prepare actual reports on the different 
census schedules concerning which they | 
will have to instruct their enumerators. 
The Director of the Census or some other 
official of the Bureau will have had per- 
sonal contact with “every supervisor. 

All of the enumerators,wili be required 
to pass an examination that is designed 
j not only to test their ability to do the 
work, but to make certain that they un- 
derstand what is to be done and how it 
is to be done before they will be ap- 
pointed. ’ 
Many changes have been made in this 
{branch cf the work to guarantee a per- 
fect enumeration. For example, the su- 
|pervisors willbe required to announce 
the population and the total number of 
farms in each political subdivision as 
lrapidly as the enumerators complete 
their work and before the vouchers of 
|the enumerators are appPoved and paid. 
| This will give local associations and the | 
public a chance to check the work of} 































Norway Expands 
Fox Fur Industry 


Colony of 30,000 Re- 


ported on Farms 


| "THERE are approximately 30,- 

000 silver foxes in Norway, ac- 
cording to a report from the Trade 
Commissioner at Oslo, Gudrun 
Carlson, made public Sept. 30 by 
the Department of Commerce. The 
full text of the statement! follows: 


The value of breeding foxes per 
pair fs estimated at 3,000 to 4,000 
kroner (kroner equals approxi- 
mately 26.7 cents.) Total value of 

. the investment is estimated at 50,- 
000,000 kroner. : 

The rapid growth of the fox- 
farming industry has ¢aused con- 
siderable discussion about the pos- 
sibility of overproduction, par- 
ticularly since several other coun- 
tries are also expanding their fur 
farming. 

The secretary of Norway’s Silver 
Fox Association says that he does 
not believe Norway is at present 
raising too many! foxes. The num- 
ber is small compared to Canada 
for instance. To judge by existing 
conditions he feels that there is no 
danger of supply exceeding de- 
mand. ‘ 






[Children on Farms 
Labor Long Hours 


Few Restrictions on Time 
Are Noted in Survey by 
Department of Labor 


[Continued from; Page 1.] 
In some sections where theve is a suc- 


in thé Norfolk trucking district where 


of hardier vegetables such as kale and 


a variety of crops. Sut as a rule the 
child who is hired for farm*work, even 
if he is a country child, is wanted only 
for hoeing or weeding or gathering the 
crops, and the city child is brought out 
to the farms only for harvesting. 

Child workers in industrialized agri- 
culture, day laborers from the cities, and 
children in migratory families, are em- 
ployed only when speed is essential. 
They work at piece rates, at monotonous 
and repetitive operations, under the eye 
of the row boss. The conditions of their 
work are not very different from those 





enumeration and avoid the embarrassing | 
|situations that arise when the accuracy 
of the population count is challenged s9. 
long after the enumeration that it is im- 
|possible to make any corrections,.«Fur- 
thermore, it places the responsibility for 
| correct, work upon the supervisors, where 
}it properly belongs. , 


} 


War Department to Study 
Conditions in Panama 


An inspection trip through Panama, | 
|starting Oct. 15 and continuing for two | 
weeks, will be made by Assistant Secre- 
|tary of War Patrick J. Hurley, it was | 
jannounced orally Sept. 30 by James W. | 


|July position during August and Septem- |Good, Secretary of War. | 
No further seasonal improvement | 


The trip is planned in order that the | 
War Department may be familiar with 
conditions and problems in the country 





principal banks and the family groups/Unemployment made some increase in| and have first-hand information on them | 
behind them are in this study traced | August with the total about 220,000|available when matters pertaining t9 


from the Tensho Era (1591 A. D.) to 
the present day. The condition of each| 


greater than that of last year. 
However, the total pay roll has been 


|Panama come before Congress, Mr. Good | 
|said. The sale of products by commis- 


of these banks is analyzed, balance sheets|more than maintained by an upward |saries will be considered by Mr. Hurley, | 


and other statements as of the end of 


movement in wages. Heavy industries 


and he will give his attention to the | 


1928 being included. Moreover, the “Big/and chemicals have been very active, but smallpox situation in the country, it was 
Five,” as a group, are treated from the there has been some decline in new orders/ stated. 


standpoint of total resources and profit-|there as in some other lines. The building | 
; z 2 and are/trades have been less active than last | 
viewed with regard to their relation to!year and the cotton textile industry con- | 


able employment of capital 
other clearing-house banks, all other 
ordinary banks, and the remaining banks 
of Japan. These comparisons, supple-| 
mented by authoritative statistics, are 
particularly enlightening as to the effects) 
of the 1927 financial crisis. 

The present study is the work of Her- 
bert M. Bratter, of the finance and in- 
vestment division. This division will be | 


on this and related subjects. 

(The full text of Mr. Bratter’s sur- 
vey of banking conditions in Japan ap- 
pears in Trade Information Bulletin No. 
653, issued by the Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Total of Farm Mortgages 
Exceeds Figure for 1925 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the United States and from bankers 
and county officials in one-third of the 
agricultural counties and unon data from 
the 1925 census of agrieulture. 

Of the total debt for 1928, that on 
owner-operated farms, including, debt on 
that portion of part-owner farms ‘owned 
by the operator, was $5,560,000,000; the. 
debt on tenant-operated farms was $3,- 
644,000,000, and the debt on manager-op- 
erated farms was $264,000,000. Corres- | 
ponding estimates for 1925 are: Owner-| 
operated farms, $5,504,000,000; tenant- 
operated, $3,612,000,000; and manager- 
operated, $243,000,000. | 

The largest increase in the amount of 
farm-mortgage debt for the three-year 
period ended Jan, 1, 1928, was in the 
East North Central States, the Southern 
States, and the Pacific group. The South 
Atlantic States showed the greatest rela- 
tive increase in debt, with lesser rates of 
increase in the East South Central, the 
West South Central, the East North Cen- 
tral, and the Pacific groups of States in| 
the order mentioned. | 

Decreases in total mortgage debt in 
the three-year period are reported for 
New England, the Middle Atlantic, the 
West North Cetnral, and the Mountain | 
groups. Greatest relative decline oc- 
curred in the Mountain States, with the 
Middle Atlantic, the West North Cen- 
tral, and the New England groups show- 
ing successively smaller reductions. 

The increase in debt for the country 
as a whole occurred under all forms of | 
tenure. Within individual geographic 
divisions, the indebtedness increased in 
some-tenure groups while in other 
groups it declined, Indebtedness of 
owner-operated farms showed increases | 
in the East North Central, the South 
Atlantic, amd the East and the West 
South Central areas. 

Largest increases of debt on farms 
operated by owners appeared in the 
South Central groups, with smaller in- 
creases in the South Atlantic and East 
North Centfal States. Decreases in’ 


oe, 


tinues in depression. 


No Unemployment in France 
There was a continuance during Au- 
gust and September of the comparatively 
favorable industrial conditions prevail- 


ing in Belgium, Netherlands, Czechoslo- | 
vakia, Sweden and Austria, with some | 
France reports | 
pleased to give its attention to inquiries | practically no unemployment and a credit | 
|situation soméwhat better than that of | 


improvement in Italy. 


most continental countries. 

There was some improvement also in 
the countries largely dependent upon 
agricultural production, as in southeast- 
ern Europe and in Spain, which tends to 
sustain the buying power of continental! 
Europe as a whole. Poland reports in- 
dustrial conditions as less favorable than 
a year ago. In Scandinavia the situation 
has continued to appear better than last 
year. With the exception of Italy, how- 
ever, few significant developments have 
occurred to improve the condition of the 
continental cotton textile industry. 


Station KNX, Los Angeles, 
To Use Maximum Power 


Authority to use the maximum power 
allowable for broadcasting stations—50- 
000 watts--has been granted to. Station 
KNX, at Los Angeles, Calif., it was an- 











nounced, Sept. 30, by the Federal Radio| 


Commission. 

The Commission approved the applica- 
tion of the station for a construction 
permit to install a/50,000-watt trans- 
mitter and to increase its power from 


5,000 watts to 25,000 watts, with 25,000 | - a eee er 
Sales on Credit to Personnel of Navy 
Are Discouraged by Bureau of Navigation 


additional of an experimental 
All stations jusing 50,000 watts 


watts 
basis. 


| have one-half that amount of power au-| 


thorized experimentally only. 


Station KNX, owned by the Western | 


Broadeasting Co., will operate full time 


on the 1,050 kilocycle channel, which) 


uses, the Commission stated. 
. iehael bE i perenne 
debt on owner-operated farms occurred 
in the Mountain, Middle Atlantic, New 
England, Pacific, ard West North Cen- 
tral States, the rate‘of decrease in those 
sections ocewrring in the order given. 
On farms operated by tenants the rate 


it now 


of increase in debt was greatest in the! 


South Atlantic and Pacific States, with 
lesser increases in the East North Cen- 
tral and New England groups. Decrease 
in debt on tenant-operated farms oc- 
curred in the Mountain, West North 


Central, Middle Atlantic, and West South! 


Central groups, with changes in this 
relative order of mention. 

The greatest relative increase in debt 
on manager-operated farms occurred in 
the South Atlantic, South Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific groups. A decline is 
noted in the New England, Middle At- 
lantic, and North Central States. 


Complaints have been made because | 
the United States has used trucks on 
roads not constructed by Panama to bear | 
heavy traffic, and Mr. Hurley will also! 
|investigate that question, according to 
Mr. Good. 


‘Hurricane at Nassau | 
Severest in Memory 








Some Loss of Life Is Reported | 
By American Consul 


| 
| 








| The hurricane which struck Nassau, | 
|Bahama Islands, on the afternoon of 
|Sept. 25 was very severe, according to 
information received by the Department 
of State from the American consul at 
| Nassau. The full text of the statement, 
| made public Sept. 30, follows: 
| The American consul, Charles C. Broy, 
|at Nassau, telegraphed on Sept. 28’ con- 
cerning the hurricane which struck 
Nassau on Wednesday afternoon. He 
reported it the worst hurricane in the 
memory of the oldest residents. 
| It began Wednesday afternoon and 
|continued severe until Thursday after- 
noon. There was some loss of life, but 
accurate information was not available. 
_ All Americans are safe so far as could 
|be ascertained. Property damage was 
great. The consulate was uninjured. 
Local supplies were reported sufficient 
for some days. 
| Consul Broy expressed his sympathy 
|to the administrator, and assured him 
|of our desire to assist if needed. 
There was no report from the outer 
islands. 





The Bureau of Navigation, Department 
of the Navy, “will not act as a collection 
jagency” for stores which sell goods to 
officers and enlisted men on the install- 
ment plan, it was announced Sept. 30 by 
the chief of the Bureau, Rear Admiral 
R. H. Leigh, in a communication ad- 
dressed to all ships and stations. 

Asking the assistance of the naval per- 
sonnel in reducing “debt correspondence,” 
Admiral Leigh said that every discour- 
jagement should be offered to firms sell- 
|ing on the installment plan or other 
|forms of credit. Some of these firms, 
jhe said, are unaware that the pay of 
{naval men cannot be garnisheed. 





| ‘The full text of the bulletin follows: | 


|. The assistance of all naval personnel 
is requested in reducing debt correspond- 


' 


| hiring out “as farm> 


of factory hands, except that they work 
out ‘of doors; but their hours are much 
onger than factory hours. 

In_most places children who are hired 
for fanm work have a longer working 
day than farmers’ children in the neigh- 
borhood. Thus; in th 
Jersey trucking distri 
the children living. in 


southern New 
one-fourth of 
locality and 
worked 10 
hours or more a day ‘only. one- 
eighth of the farmers’ children had as 
long a working day. 

In the selected hop and fruit growing 
sections of Washington almost all the 
hired children living near the farms com- 
pared with about one-third of the ranch- 
menfs children had a working day of 10 
hours or longer. 
ever, day laborers hiring out for work on 
neighboring farms had a somewhat 
shorter day on the whole than children 
working on their parents’ land. 

On New Jersey truck farms 41 per cent 
of the migratory child workers of all 
ages worked at least 9 hours a day, and 
12 per cent worked 10 hours or more. 
The 9 or 10 hour day for children was 
even more common in the hop yards and 
fruit orchards of Oregon, where in the 
districts surveyed 33 per cent of the mi- 
gratory child workers worked at least 
10 hours a day; and in Washington, 
where the children were employed chiefly 
in picking hops, 87 per cent worked 10 








| hours or more a day. 


Hours in Beet Fields 

The migratory children who picked 
cotton in Texas worked at least 8 hours 
a day, and 68 per cent had a working day 
of at least 10 hours. Perhaps the long- 
est hours of all were those reported by 
beet-field workers; from 50 to 75 per 
cent of the contract laborers’ children in 


| the Colorado and. Michigan districts (the 
| proportion varying with the different op- 


erations) worked 10 hours or more a 
day, the wétking day in some cases run- 
ning to 13 or 14 hours. 

Little attempt has been made to re- 
| strict the hours of agricultural work for 
| children, even when they are hired by 
|others than their parents, nor to fix a 
|minimum age for farm work, and chil- 
;dren under 10 years of age and even 





| under 8 sometimes work these excessive | 


| hours in many parts of the country. 
| Most hired farm hands work fewer 
| days in the year than farmers’ children 
|in the same localities who do any appre- 
|ciable amount of work on their parents’ 
|farms. Migratory workers are usually 
hired for a few weeks at the height of 
|the harvest, and it is only when their 
| families go from crop to crop that their 
year’s work totals several months. Beet- 
| field workers are an exception. The beet 
| farmer with only a small acreage (as a 
| rule it is only the small grower who lets 
his children work “in the beets’) needs 
| his children’s help for only a few weeks, 
whereas the contract laborer contracts 
| for as many acres as he thinks his family 
‘can possibly take care of. 
— _ - 


Services Not to Be Given as Collection Agency, Says Rear 
Admiral Leigh, Discussing Debt Situation ; 


lence. The Bureau will not act as a col- 
lection agency. 

Commanding officers will investigate 
each indebtedness complaint, and take 
| such action as the case warrants. It is 
| the desire of the Bureau that these mat- 
ters be handled locally. 

Every discouragement should be of- 
| fered to firms selling on the installment 
| plan, or other forms of credit, articles 
j}not classed as necessities. Such firms 
|understand that they have recourse to 
|civil action, that few naval men have 
property which can be attached; some 
are unaware of the fact that the pay of 
| naval men cannot be garnisheed. 


against naval personnel, appropriate ac- 
tion will be taken by commanding offi- 
cers or by this Bureau, 





cession of crops throughout the year, as| 
the mild climate permits the productior | 


spinach throughout the winter, country | 
children living near the farms work oc) 


In some places, how- | 


In cases of judgment by civil courts | 
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| Approximately 70 per cent of the wa- 


|during the fiscal year 1928, which 
amounted to 100,000,000 tons, was moved 
|in direct trade, being carried either on 
American-flag vessels or vessels belong- 
ing to nations of foreign origin ér des- 
|tination of the shipments involved, ac- 
|cording to a study of the Bureau of Re- 
search of the Shipping Board made avail- 
jable Sept. 30. 

The study shows that of the 70,000,000 
tons of commerce moving in direct trade 
about 39,000,000 tons, or 56 per cent, 
| were carried on vessels flying the Ameri- 
ean flag. “This cargo tonnage,” contin- 
ued the statement, “representing Ameri- 
ce’s entire participation in our foreign 
trade, is less than the volume of exports 
alone which moved in direct trade.” The 
full text of the statement follows: 

An analysis of the direct and indirect 
trade of the United States discloses in- 
|formation of considerable value and im- 
| portance pertaining to problems involved 
in expansion of foreign commerce and 
the development of the American mer- 
chant marine. 

A study of this subject ccenducted by 
the Bureau of Research, United States 
Shipping Board, indicates that approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the entire water- 
borne foreign commerce of thé United 
States in the fiscal year 1928 moved in 
|direct trade, that is, the commerce was 
learried in either United States vessels 
‘or carriers belonging to the nations of 
ithe foreign origin or destination of the 
{shipments involved; tne remaining 39 
| per cent moved in indirect trade, which 
| was carried by foreign flag-vessels ply- 
| ing to and from the United States and 
foreign ports not located in their own 
countries. 

Theoretically it may be contended that 
all trade should be direct trade and that 
all international traffic should be con- 
ducted under the flags of the countries 
where the ports of origin and destination 
are located, with an allotment to the 
| merchant fleet of each nation of the 


Lobby Inquiry Asked 
_ By Senator Caraway 





! 











| 


‘Resolution Is Referred ‘o, 
| Committee on Audit and 
' Control of Senate 


| eee | 
| [Continued from Page 1.] ae 
|venture the assertion that the whole 
|force does not know five people in pub- 
lic life. They take money from people 
whom they have deceived all over the 
country. 

“We want to expose situations of that 
kind. My resolution would give the 
committee power to do it. 

“Publicity will do more to control lob- 
bying than will any other thing at all, 
In the first place, no one would want to 
admit that he was hiring a lobbyist; and 
no lobbyist would be willing to disclose 
|the source from which he received his 
money, because it would advise the public 
land advise the man justehow much he 





| 


|was being buncoed, how little he was 
contributing and how much he has con- 
tributed. 

“This resolution will give us a chance 
to begin along that line, and I hope there 
will be no objection to its adoption,” 


Investigation Proposed 


The resolution (S. Res. 20) follows in 
| full text: 

Whereas it is charged that the lobby- 
ists, located in and around Washington, 
filch from the American public more 
money under a false claim that’ they 
can influence legislation than the legis- 
lative branch of this Government costs | 
the taxpayer; and 

Whereas the lobbyists seek by all 
| means to capitalize for themselves every 
interest and every sentiment of the 
American public which can be made to 
yield an unclean dollar for their greedy 
pockets: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that a 
special committee be appointed by the 
President of the Senate consisting of 
three members is hereby authorized. 

Said committee is empowered and in- | 
structed to inquire into the activities of 
these lobbying associations and lobby- | 
ists; | 

To ascertain of what their activities 
consist, how much and from what source 
they obtain their revenues; 

How much of these moneys they ex- 
pend and for what purpose and in what 
manner; 

What effort they put forth to affect 
legislation; 

Said committee shall have the power 
to subpoena witnesses, administer oaths, 
send for books and papers, to employ a 
stenographer, and do those things nec- 
essary to make the _ investigation 
thorough. 








'Labor Injunctions 
Criticized in Senate 


Violate Constitution, Declares 
Senator Blaine 


| Use of the injunction as a means of 
|preventing strikes violates the Thir- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
which prohibits involuntary servitude, it 
was stated Sept. 30, by Senator Blaine 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Senator Blaine is a member of the sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which will meet Oct, 1, to con- 
sider the resolution.(S. Res. 117), call- 
ing for an investigation;into the injunc- 
tion granted by District Court Judge 
Kirkpatrick, restraining the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America 
from engaging in org#nization activities, 

To prevent a-strike by injunction, Mr. 
Blaine said, is to require men to work 
against their will. He also discussed the 
lrelation of equity jurisdiction, in gen- 
eral, to the Sherman anti-trust law. 

“Equity jurisdiction,” he said, “leaves 
to the conscience of the particular dis- 
trict judge the decision as to whether 
an injustice has been done which should 
|be stopped, and the eonscience of each 
judge differs.” SF 

“The injunction of acts prohibited by 
the Sherman anti-trust law is the no 
page of a criminal act by a judge with. 
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American Ships Transported 56 Per Cent 
Of Waterborne Traffic in Direct Trade 


Survey Reveals United States Vessels Carried 39,000,000 
Tons of Materials in 1928 


transportation of an equable proportion 


| ter-borne commerce of the United States|0f the total commerce of that nation. 


Such a situation is obviously impracti- 
cable under existing’ world conditions, 
but may properly be set up as a stand- 
ard for consideration in connection with 
the development of our commerce and 
shipping. 

-With the assurance from official rec- 
ords that 70 per cent of the water-borne 
foreign commerce of the United States 
is conducted as direct trade, a compre- 


hensive analysis of existing activities | 


develops information which may be util- 
ized to increase both the volume of di- 
rect trade and the proportion earried in 
American vessels. 


Total of 39,000,000 Tons 
Handled by Carriers 


This study reveals that out of the total 
of 100,000,000 tons of the. water-borne 
commerce of the United States, 70,000,- 
000 tons moved in direct trade in 1928. 
The total cargo tonnage carried in Amer- 
ican vessels was about 39,000,000 tons, 
or approximately 56 per cent of the di- 
rect trade total. This cargo tonnage, 
representing America’s entire participa- 
tion in our foreign trade, is less than 
the volume of exports alone which moved 
in the direct trade. 

Segregation of the direct trade shows 
that of a direct trade import tonnage 
of about 30,000,000 tons, 70 per cent or 
21,000,000 tons was carried in American 
ships, and that of a direct trade export 
tonnage of approximately 40,000.000 tons 
American vessels carried less than 17,- 
000,000 tons, or 43 per cent. 


The tonnage moved in indirect trade 


included approximately 15,000,000 tons | 


of imports and a similar tonnage of ex- 
ports. 

This emphasizes the fact that two- 
thirds of the cargo sent to us by foreign 
cotintries moved in direct trade, while 
nearly three-fourths of our exports 
moved in direct trade. 7 

Overseas traffic with Europe, 
Africa, Australia and the east*and west 
coasts of South America constitutes 
about 55 per cent of our total water- 
borne foreign trade and more than 64 
per cent of this commerce moved in di- 
rect trade. Further segregation of this 
group indicates that of our commerce 
with Europe, Asia and Australia, which 
constitutes nearly 80 per cent of our to- 
tal overseas commerce, nearly 69 per 
cent moved in direct trade. Less than 
47 per cent of the commerce with Africa 
and east and west coasts of South 
America moved in direct trade. 

The nearby trade with Canada, West 
Indies, north coast South America and 
Central America, including Mexico, con- 
stitutes about. 45 per cent of our totai 
water-borne foreign commerce and 77 
per cent of this moved in direct trade. 
This high percentage is largely due to 
the fact that more than 92 per cent of 
our commerce with Canada, which con- 
stitutes more than 45 per cent of the en- 
tire nearby trade, was» moved in direct 
trade. Of our commerce with north 
coast of South America, West Indies and 
Central America, less than 65 per cent 
moved in direct trade. 

Subsequent surveys will include more 
detailed analyses of the economic condi- 
tions associated with’and affected by di- 
rect and indirect trade activities. 


Government Control Aids 
Radio Trade in Australia 





Australian radio trade is benefiting 
by government controk of broadcasting, 
the Department of Commerce was in- 
formed, Sept. 30, by the assistant trade 
commissioner at Sydney, Lewis R. Mil- 
ler. The statement follows in full text: 

The radio trade in Sydney, New South 
Wales, reports added business as a re- 
sult of the widespread interest aroused 
by the publicity given to the taking over 
of broadcasting, under government con- 
trol, by the new Australian Broadcasting 
Company. 

The new regime came into operation 
on July 17, when the new broadcasting 
company took over its first station, 2 FC, 
Sydney. It is reported that another “A” 
class station, 2 BL, has also been taken 
over by the Australian Broadcasting 
Company. 


Asia, : 











Radio Commission 
Extends Licenses of 
Stations in Alaska 


Order Is Issued. Pending De- 
termination of Definite 
Policy on Allocation of 
Channels for Services 


Pending the determination of 4 defi- 
nite policy regarding the allocation of 
communication channels for privately 
owned radio stations in Alaska, the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission on Sept. 30 an- 
nounced the extension of all such exist- 
ing licenses until Oct. 31. 


It was explained orally at the Com- 
;mission that the Alaska problem now 
is under consideration. The question in- 
volved, it was stated, is whether or not 
|the private companies, which include 
primarily salmon canneries, mining ex- 
peditions, and the like, are entitled to 
communication channels when they do 
not operate as public utilities, but handle 
merely their own private communica- 
tions. 


Services Are Needed 


On the other hand, it was stated, the 
argument has been advanced by the 
Alaskan interests that they are entirely 
dependent ‘upon radio for their commu- 
nications in remote areas of the terri- 
tory, and hence are entitled to the radio 
grants. 

In all, there are about 35 companies 
in Alaska holding radio communication 
licenses. The Army maintains a cable 
connecting Alaska with the United 
States, over which a part of the traffic 
is diverted. 


Order Extends Licenses. 


The decision to extend the existing 
}radio station licenses in Alaska was 
promulgated by the Commission on Sept. 
30 in the form of a General Order (No. 
72), which follows in full text: 

It is ordered, pending the adoption by 
the Commission of a policy with regard 
to stations in the territory of‘ Alaska, 
all existing licenses. and/or special au- 
thorizations covering the operation. of 
coastal and point-to-poift transmitting 
stations located in said territory, which, 
by their terms, expire Sept. 30, 1929, are 
hereby extended for a period of 31 days, 
to expire Oct. 31, 1929; 

Provided, however, that this order 
shall not be deemed or construed as a 
finding or decision by the Commission or 
as any evidence whatsoever that the con- 
tinued use or operation of any such sta- 
tion after Oct. 31, 1929, serves or will 
serve public interest, convenience or 
necessity, or that public interest, con- 
venience or necessity would be served by 
the granting of any pending application 
for license or renewal of license, and the 
holder of any license or special author- 
jzation subject to this order who con- 
tinues to use or operate any station dur- 
ing the period covered by this order shall 
be deemed to have consented to such 
condition. 


Mayor of Berlin Pays 
Respects to President 


Party of Municipal Officials 
Presented by German Charge 


President Hoover received at the 
White House, Sept. 30, the mayor of 
Berlin, Germany, Gustav Boess, and a 
party of Berlin officials, who are in the 
United States making a study of mu- 
nicipal, health, educational and _ civic 
conditions. They were presented to the 
President by the charge d’affaires of 
| the Germany Embassy, Dr. 0. C, Kiep.. 

The party included, in addition to 
Mayor Boess: The vice mayor of Ber- 
lin, Dr. Stadtrat Wilhelm Benecke; Jens 
Nydahl, counselor of education of Ber- 
lin, and Prof. Dr. Von Drigalski, medical 
jadviser of the city of Berlin. 
| After their conference, Mayor Boess 
stated orally that the delegation told 
President Hoover of their observations 
in New York City and other places 
visited, with which they had been greatly 
| impressed. “ 

Mayor Boess and party will leave im- 
mediately to continue their survey of 
conditions in other cities, including De- 
troit, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
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Plans Revision of 


Ocean Mail System 


Conference Held With Rep- 
resentatives of Shipping 
Interests on Present Con- 
tract Situation 





The ocean mail contract situation was 
discussed generally, Sept. 30, at a con- 
ference between representatives of a 
shipping firm and the Postmaster Gen- 
‘ eral, Walter E. Brown, it was stated 
orally at the Post Office Department. 
While nothing definite concerning the 
results of the executive session was made 
public, it was said that Mr. Brown had 
reiterated his previous declarations in 
favor of an entirely new system to gov- 
ern the transportation of ocean mail. 


Pending an official announcement by 
the Postmaster General regarding his 
plans in this connection, the Depart- 
ment made public a statement summar- 
izing postal services for which no pay- 
ment is received. 

The statement follows in full text: 


Uncompensated Services 


The Department renders a large vol-| 


ume of postal service for which it re- 
ceives no compensation and furthermore 


it performs important and costly serv-| 


ices which are essentially nonpostal. 

Perhaps the most notable example of 
this kind of service is the Department’s 
share in the administration of the mer- 
chant marine law. 
ures are designed primarily to establish 
and maintain an adequate American 
merchant marine. 

In. order to equalize the cost of operat- 
ing American ships under the American 
standard of living with the cost of op- 
erating foreign subsidized ships, the 
Post Office Department is charged by 
Congress with the responsibility of 
awarding to American shipping lines 
mail contracts 
poundage, but upon the factors of speed 
and mileage. 


Extra Cost of $12,000,000 


The cost of carrying ocean mails un- 
der the provisions of the merchant ma- 
rine act of 1928 for the current fiscal 
year will be not less than $12,000,000 
more than the same service would cost 
under poundage rates. But the monetary 
benefit accruing to our country as a 
whole by reason of thus maintaining an 
adequate merchant marine to transport 
American commerce to the four corners 
of the earth is incalculable. 

Under our new accounting system the 


cost of ocean mail contracts in excess | 


of poundage rates, the cost of 
penalty mail carried for the Ex- 
ecutive Departments and independent ex- 
ecutive establishments, franked mail, 
free-in-county newspapers, mail free 
for the blind, etce., will not be charged 
to expense of postal Operations, but will 
= — together under an appropriate 
ead. 

The aggregate of our postal revenues 
will then. be subtracted from the aggre- 
gate of our real postal service costs and 
the difference will appear as a true postal 
deficit. 





Nominations to Five Posts 
Are Confirmed by Senate 


The Senate on Sept. 30, confirmed the 
nominations of Clarence M. Young to be 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, and of Lytle Brown to be 
Chief of Engineers with the rank of 
major general. 

Other confirmations were as follows: 
William G. Everson, to be Chief of the 
Militia Bureau of the Department of 
War, with the rank of major general; 
William L. Cooper to be Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce, 
and Albert C. Williams, reappointed as 
a member of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. 


Smaller Crop of Sugar 
Predicted in Philippines 


The Philippine Sugar Association re- 
ports prospects for the next crop less 
favorable than the last, because of un- 
_ favorable weather conditions during 
August, particularly in the Negros sec- 
tion, according to a statement made pub- 
lic Sept. 30 by, the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The Department’s summary of sugar 
shipments from the Philippines follows 
in full text: 

Exports of sugar from the Philippine 
Islands during the period from Novem- 
ber, 1928, to August, 1929, amounted to 
629,829 long tons, of which 600,165 tons 
were centrifugals, 22,538 muscovadas, 
and 7,126 tons of refined. 





Committee Meetings 
of the 
. Senate 


October 1 . 





Agriculture and Forestry, hearing on 
Farm Board nominations, 10 a. m. 7 

Naval Affairs, subcommittee, hearing 
on alleged propaganda activities at Ge- 
neva naval conference, 10 a. m. 





Congress 
Hour by Hour 


September 30 





Senate 

11 a. m. to 12 m.—Morning business. 
Introduction of bills and resolutions. De- 
bate on Federal legislation of interstate 
air transportation, 

_12 m. to 1 p. m.—Continued debate on 
air transportation. 

id p.m. to 2 p. m.—Debate on the tariff 

ill. 

2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff. 

3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff. 

4 to 4:47 p. m.—Continued debate on 
the tariff bill and held short executive 
session. 

4:47 p, m.—Recessed until 11 a. m., 
Oct. 1, 


House 
12 m. to 12:06 p._ m.—Chaplain’s 
prayer. Reading of the Jourral. Repre- 
sentative Michener (Rep.), of Adrian. 
Mich., in the chair. 
12:06 p. m,—Recessed until 
Oct, 3, 


noon, 
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For Revenue Rather Than Protection 


Commission Finds That Buying Power of Southern Coun- 
tries Has Never Equaled That of United States 


There is no Latin American country 
that has today, or ever had, a popular 
or diffused buying power even approach- 
ing that of the people of the United 
States, according to information, com- 
piled ‘by the Tariff Commission, which 
Congress has just published. 

The tariff rates of 18 of the 20 Latin 
American countries are, in 1929, gen- 
erally as high or higher than they were 
in 1909. “Whenever the need of pro- 
tection to their industries has been in 
question, especially since the World War, 
the trend of tariff revision has been 
upward,” the Commission states. 

“Latin American tariffs,” the Commis- 


|sion says, “have always been designed 


for revenue rather than protection and 
Latin American countries without ex- 
ception depend upon the yield from rev- 
| enue rates to a much larger extent than 
does the United States. Sumptuary 
duties are found in some of the Latin 
American tariffs. Revenue rates in 
nearly al! of these tariffs have been 
fixed to yield the largest possible re- 
turns. Regional differential import 
duties are in effect, or regional free 
entry is granted on certain imports in 
some of the Latin American countries, 
usually at or near sparsely settled 
frontier regions, as*an aid to their de- 
velopment. 

“Among the Central American coun- 
tries, reciprocal duty-free entry on cer- 
tain natural products is granted. To 
meet emergencies such as short crops 
or other conditions adverse to consum- 
ers, the import duties on staple food- 
stuffs and other ‘articles of first neces- 
| sity’ have at times been temporarily re- 
mitted or reduced in various Latin 
American countries, either by executive 
or legislative action. 

“No Latin American country has, or 
has ever had, a popular or diffused buy- 
ing power even approaching that of the 
| population of continental United States.” 

In view of this smaller buying power, 
comparatively lower tariff rates would 
be adequate in those countries to pro- 
tect the home markets, when such rates 
would not accomplish the same end in 
the United States. There is no example 
in all Latin America of complete rejec- 
tion $f the ‘protectionist tariff principle, 
but its wider application is limited by 
local conditions such as the size and 
consuming capacity of the home market, 
high freight rates (which of themselves 
|may in effect be protective to local in- 
| dustries), or deficiencies in local capital, 
primary raw materials, fuel and the de- 
velopment of power. 

Capital goods, such as industrial, min- 
ing, agricultural and transportation ma- 
chinery and equipment, usually are ad- 
mitted into Latin American countries at 
comparatively low rates of duty, and in 
some cases are practically exempted 
from import duties, none of them being 
manufactured locally to an important ex- 
tent. ~Revenue duties on raw or semi- 
finished products also are characteristic 
of all Latin American tariffs, even if they 
are not produced locally. The increased 
level of duties designed to protect the 
corresponding home-finished articles con- 
sequently is often high. In many cases 
this level is higher than would be neces- 
sary to protect the home-finished article 
if the respective governments saw fit to 
orego the revenue on component im- 
ported raw or semifinished products not 
produced or producible locally. Seasonal 
protective import duties are levied on 
certain farm products in Cuba and 
Uruguay. 

Municipal and other local and special 
taxes and surtaxes on imported goods 
are quite commonly levied in Latin 
America under various names, besides 
national customs import duties, with the 
effect of increasing the burden on im- 
ports. So-called consular fees or duties, 
varying between 2 and 10 per cent ad 
valorem, are levied ‘on importations into 
some of these countries, and likewise 
have the effect of increasing the burden 
on importations. 


Export duties for revenue levied on 
raw materials and natural products are 
a common feature of Latin American 
tariff systems, and in some cases are in- 
tended and believed in those countries 
to take the place of land or income taxes. 
The products upon which these export 
duties are levied in nearly all cases have 
| been on the free list in the United States 
tariff. In Brazil export duties are levied 
by different States of the federation. 


Duties on Imports Increased Steadily 


Latin American countries generally 
have increased their import duties or 
other taxes on imports during or since 
the World War, either to equalize them 
in relation to increased price levels of 
imports, or to increase duties in terms 
of gold if their own currencies were de- 
preciated. The import tariff rates and 
other taxes in these countries being 
nearly all specific, it followed that if their 
own currencies again appreciated, the 
levels of their tariff rates also rose. 

Many effectively protective tariff rates 
or other burdens on imports are found, 
either on agricultural or industrial prod- 
ucts or on both, in the ‘systems of Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Cuba, Bolivia, Chile, 
Colombia, Guatemala, Mexico, Peru, Uru- 





‘| guay and ‘Venezuela and protectionist 


rates are levied on some imports in 
every one of the nine remaining Latin 
American countries. In some of the 
Latin American countries the tariff rates 
which were intended to be protective 
were originally fixed at such high levels 
that no changes. have been necessary in 
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recurring general or partial tariff re- 
visions to keep them effective, 

During 1927 about 84 per cent of 
United States imports from all Latin 
American countries together, excluding 
Cuba, were admitted duty free. From 
11 of these countries the proportion of 
imports admitted duty free ranged be- 
tween 90 and 99 per cent; from four 
countries between 45 and 89 per cent; 
from two countries between 42 and 55 
per cent; -and from two countries he- 
tween’27 and 28 per cent. The propor- 
tion of imports admitted duty free from 
Cuba was 4 per cent. No reasonably 
comparable tariff treatment is given 
United States products in any of the 
20 Latin American countries, excepting 
Cuba. 

Comparing this Latin American trade 
per unit of population, the figures show 
that the exports per capita of any one 
of the Latin American countries enter- 
ing the United States duty free under 
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Postmaster General | Tariff Laws of Latin America Designed | Senate Committee Approves 


Nominations of Two Judges 


The Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
on Sept. 30 reported favorably to _the 
Senate on the nominations of Scott Wil- 
son, of Maine, to be a circuit judge in 
the first circuit, and John B. Avis, of 
New Jersey, to be district judge in the 
district of New Jersey. 











the tariff act of 1922 is greater than 
the total United States exports per 
| capita entering the respective Latin 
American country, and that only a com- 
paratively small percentage of United 
| States exports to those countries is ad- 
| mitted duty free. No changes in rates 
| proposed in H. R. b667 could operate to 
shift this per capita duty-free advantage 
of any Latin American country in the 


United States market to an unfavorable 
comparison with the respective Latin 
American country’s tariff treatment of 
United States per capita exports. This 
liberality in the customs treatment of 
Latin American products by the United 
States is explained by our duty-free ade 
mission of many raw materials and nat- 
ural products of those countries, which 
we do not produce, or not in sufficient 
| quantities. 





Ground Broken for Construction 
February 14, 1929 


f 


In January the site—wi 
slag dumps—was occupie 


Built in 188 working days 


Complete freight car plant with Sixteen Buildings 
containing 418,000 square feet of space 


constructed 


HE new plant at Bessemer, Alabama, for the Pullman Car & Manufac- 


turing Corporation is just being 
25 freight and refrigerator cars wi 
of serving the railroads of the South. 


th depressed tracks and pits, old coke ovens and 
d by the old blast furnaces of the Tennessee Coal, 


Iron and Railroad Company. 


On 


tember 19th construction wor 


February 14th “ground” 


the first excavation. 


In view of the character of the site—158,000 yards of grading being re- 
nature of the operations—the whole site is 


shop buildings is nearly 1,500 feet long—188 
working days is considered an unusually creditable speed performance. 


We executed both design and construction, carrying along the construc- 
The work was done in full cooperation 


quired—and the extended 
100 acres and one. of the 


tion as the plans were developed. 


with and under the direction of the organization of the Pullman Car & Manu- 


facturing Corporation, Mr. C. A. Liddle, 
Manager of Works; Mr. F. O. Reemer, 


We offer to railroad and industrial companies the experience of 
specialists in the design and construction of shops; passenger, 
locomotive and freight terminals; power plants; factories; office an 


monumental buildings. 


1 





was broken for construction, and on Sep- 
k was completed—188 working days after 
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Americans Produce Half of Petroleum 
From Maracaibo Field in Venezuela 


Continuance of Supremacy of United States Companies in 
Area Is Declared to Be Probable 


American interests produced more} panies organized in Venezuela as sub- 


than half of the 67,370,000 barrels of|Sidiaries of companies controlled by 
crude petroleum taken from the newly American, British, and Netherland cap- 


* | ital, Formerly only a coffee-exportin 
developed Maracaibo, Venezuela, 4 y. y Pp g 


port, the city is now called the South 
fields during the first half of the cur-! American oil metropolis. The. influx of 
rent year, and indications warrant the | 4,000 or 5,000 Americans, Europeans, 
belief that. American supremacy in this; and West Indians connected with the oil 
area will continue, according to a re-, interests has ‘influenced the local pop- 
view prepared by the vice consul at, ulation to adopt a higher standard of 
Maracaibo, Jay Walker, and just made living. The result has been to increase 
public by the Department of Commerce.| greatly the market for all classes of 
American drilling in the Maracaibo; American manufactured commodities. 
fields started in 1924, Mr. Walker re-| During the second quarter of the pres- 
ports, and since then has advanced S° ent year the producing companies in the 
rapidly that in 1928 there were 214) Maracaibo basin worked at full pace. 
American wells, compared with 181 | For the first half year production totaled 
drilled by British and Netherland capital. 67,370,228 barrels of crude petroleum, of 
The review follows in full text: which. 38,416,460 were produced by 
The appearance and business atmos-| American companies and 28,953,768 by 
phere of the city of Maracaibo have|British-Netherland companies. 
been completely changed within the past| In the first half of 1928, 45,378,316 
four years by the oil developments in 
the Maracaibo basin of petroleum com- 








1 [Continued on Page 12. Column 7.] 
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The President's Day, 


At the Executive: Offices 
September 30 


is 








ll a. m.—Representative Porter 
(Rep.), of Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman of 
the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, called to discuss general legisla- 
tion. e 
11:45 a. m.—Segator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, called to discuss an admin- 
istrative matter. 

12 m.—Jefferson Myers, a member of 
the Shipping Board, called to discuss a 
west coast shipping matter. 

12:30 p. m.—The charged’affaires of 
the German Embassy, O. C. Kiep, called 
to present Mayor Gustav Boess, of Ber- 
lin, and a party of Berlin officials, who 
are making a study of municipal, health, 
educational and civic conditions in the 
United States, 

12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with a delegation of honor stu- 
dents of the adult night schools of Hani- 
ilton County, Tenn. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with set- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 
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at Bessemer 


in record time. 


Entire plant completed September 19, 1929 
188 working days after breaking ground 
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ullman Shops 


Important Facts 
abo 
Pullman Shops 


The plant contains three main 


ut 


groups of buildings as follows: 


1. Steel Shop 


laced in operation. In a short time 


. Shop 102 ft. 
1 be built every day in the interests 


Lumber Storag 


Group with a © 


Steel Fabricating & Erecting 


by 1,464 ft., a 


Machine, Forge, Wheel & 
Truck Shop, 90 ft. by 600 ft. 


and various small buildings. 
2. Wood Shop Group with * 


e Shed, Canopy, 


Dry Kilns, Wood Mill, Wood : 
Erecting Shops, etc. 


3. Paint Shop Group with Paint 


Mixing Buil 


building and 
buildings. 

The buildings 
sq. ft. of floor 


175,000 sq. ft. 


President; Mr. W. N. Oehm, 
Southern Representative. 


roofing. 


construction. 


exceed. 


Shop 70 ft. by 400 ft. and Paint 





~ 


ding—both of 


which were part of a plant 
15 miles away, taken down, 
moved anderected at Bessemer. 


There are also a general office 


many auxiliary 


contain 418,000 


area and occupy 


25 acres of ground. The entire 
site is 100 acres. ; 


4,000 men were employed. 
3,800 tons of steel were used. 


of sash. 


580,000 sq. ft. of siding and 


158,00C cu. yds. of grading. 
8 miles of track. 


188 working days required for 


The average service with United Engi- 
neers & Constructors, Inc., of the 
struction Superi: 
principal assistants on the work, 


Con- 
and his 


'S 10 years. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES 


MAXIMUM RETURN 





INCORPORATED 


DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, Presivent 


NEW YORK 


BUENOS AIRES 


TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR 


CHICAGO 
M 


NEWARK 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


sgn Gy i 





ONTREAL 


INVESTED 
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Producers of Shells 
~For Guns Reduce 


~ Variety of Products| rnérsies 


More Than 4,000 Kinds 

' Found to Have Been Made 
For Individual Users Five 
Years Ago 


cecal pee 

A faster turnover on stock, reduced 
carrying charges, and better service to 
eustomers are some of the benefits re- 
sulting from the application of simplified 
practice to loaded paper shot shells, ac- 
cording to a statement made public Sept. 
28 by the Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The Bureau’s statement is based on an 
article by J. F. McNeil, to appear in the 
forthcoming issue of the Commercial 
Standards Monthly. Shas 

Before the application of simplified 
practice, it was stated, there were more 
than 4,000 varieties of paper shot shells 
being manufactured, although sportsmen 
used only a few types. 3 

The Bureau’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Five years ago, there were being | 
manufactured 4,067 ‘different loaded 
paper shot shells. The requirements of the 
hunter were no doubt, simple—a few 
loads to which he was accustomed and 
had used for many seasons. Perhaps a 
prescription of his own or one suggested 
by others. His fellow sportsmen, like- 
wise, were easily satisfied, yet collect- 
ively, they were being offered more than 
4,000 varieties, from which to meet their 
individual ideas as to what comprised a 
good load for the pursuit of various kinds 
of game. 

This story appears in the forthcom- 
ing issue of the Commercial Standards 
Monthly by J. F. McNeil who discusses 
the findings of a survey made among ac- 
ceptors of simplification program cover- 
ing loaded paper shot shells to determine 
the value of the program. e 

It is easy to see how such a condition 
could come about. In the days of the 
muzzle-loader a gunner carried two 
flasks, one for shot and the other for 
powder. From these flasks he com- 
pounded no end of loads. Every man 
had his own ideas as to just what was 
the right charge for any given set of 
conditions. 

New Shell Developed 

With the introduction of the center- 
fire breech-loader came the forerunner 
of the modern paper shell and into the 
paper shell went all the “ideal” loads. 
At first many gunners loaded their own 
shells, others had their pet powder and 
shot prescriptions filled by local loaders 
who sprang up in many localities. 

Eventually the local distributor passed 
most of these combinations on to the 
loading companies doing a Nation-wide 
business. New powders were developea, 
the number of loads~.doubled, tripled, 
quadrupled, until in 1924 manufacturers, 
jobbers, and dealers were handling the 
unnecessary variety named in the first 
paragraph of this article. 

Of course, not many of these loads 
were widely popular:. The majority of 
them were shelf-warmers, and in quite 
a few cases were produced in a limited 
quantity to fill some fanciful formula. 
This means frequent readjustments of 
the manufacturer’s production schedule. 
The dealer was burdened with the many 
slow-moving items, and low turn-over 
threatened to absorb everybody’s profits. 

The customers were no better off, be- 
cause no one needed 4,000 loads from 
which to select a few sizes., In fact, one 
of the leading companies, in summariz- 
ing game conditions in the United States, 
showed that every purpose for which a 
shotgun is used can be adequately pro- 
vided for by less than two hundred loads. 
Of course the customers must. have been 
helping to pay the expense of producing 
and distributing the shells then being 
offered for sale. 





Survey Authorized 

At the request of the National Hard- 
ware Association of the United States, 
the Southern Hardware Jobbers Associa- 
tion, and the National Retail Hardware 
Association, a preliminary conference of 
manufacturers of loaded shells was held 
on June 19, 1924, at the New York office 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce, under the auspices of the di- 
vision of simplified practice. 

Represenfatives from five of the six 
loading companies were present, and 
after a discussion of the desirability of 
applying simplified practice to the loaded 
shell industry, a committee of two was 
appointed to make a- survey covering 
the sizes and varieties of loaded shells 
then produced. Five leading manufac- 
turers who attended the meeting of June 
19, submitted data from which such a 
survey was made, and a second meet- 
ing of the manufacturers was held at 
Atlantic City on Oct. 13 and 14 to con- 
sider the survey. Representatives of 
five manufacturers were present and a 
sixth indicated by letter that his com- 
pany was wholly in sympathy with the 
movement and would support the sim- 
plified practice recommendation which 
might be developed by the entire in- 
dustry. 

At this meeting, the data compiled 
from the survey was carefully studied, 
item by item, with the result that out of 
the 4,067 loads reported, 1,747 were re- 
tained on the standard load list. The 
2,320 loads (57 per cent of the total) 
which were eliminated represented only 
5 per cent of the total sales, 

The recommendation was adopied, and 
the Department of Commerce was re- 
quested to hold a general conference to 
which the simplification program might 
be presented. ‘This general conference 
was held in Atlantic City on Oct. 14, 
1924, and the recommendation presented 
by the manufacturers and representa- 
tives of the powder companiés was unan- 
imously approved. 


Greater Cooperation Sought 


Jan. 1, 1925, was selected as the date 
upon which the recommendation should 
become effective, to remain in force for 
a period of one year. A standing com- 
mittee was appointed representing all the 
interested group, to secure general! adher- 
ence to the recommendation, to effect 2 
greater degree of contact and coopera- 
tion between the Department of Com- 
merce and the various mz«nufacturers 
and organizations in the industry, and in 
the light of facts developed by periodic 
surveys make Constructive revisions o: 
substitutions. 

The standing committee met on Oct. 
81, 1925, and added eight loads to the 
schedule making the new list total 1,755. 
Another meeting of the standing com- 
mittee on Oct. 19, 1926, resulted in a 
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Simplified Practices 
Biological Survey Improves Methods 
For Breeding of Fur-bearing Animals 





N. Y., Directed to 





Improved methods of feeding, propa- 
gating. and disease control among fur- 
bearing animals raised commercially are 
being perfected at the Bureau vf Bio- 


logical Survey’s experimental station 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., the Associ- 
ate Chief of the Bugeau, Walter C. Hen- 
derson, stated at exercises recently held 
in observance of the station’s sixth an- 
niversary. 

The station is not operated as a farm 
for commercial profit through the sale 
of breeding stock or pelts, he said, and 
all its energies are directed to devei- 
oping furs of fine quality, insuring san- 
itary surroundings for the animals, and 
preventing outbreaks of disease or in- 
festation of parasites. 

His address follows in fuil text: 


The fur-animal experiment station of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey was es- 
tablished six years ago this Fall at Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. Its chief purpose 
is to facilitate experiments and other 
necessary research in fur farming. Facts 
are being gathered here on all phases of 
fur production for the benefit of the 
growing numbers of fur farmers through- 
out the country. The results of the in- 
vestigations are given to the public 
through demonstrations, individual ad- 
vice, and the publication of bulletins and 
circulars. 

Earlier fur stations were operated by 
the Survey at Pritchard, Idaho, and at 
Keeseville, N. Y., as forerunners of this 
one now maintained in the Adirondack 
region. Shortly after the establishment 
of a separate rabbit experiment station 
by the Bureau at Fontana, Calif., last 

ear, the stock of rabbits’ formerly kept 
ere was taken there. Investigations to 
supplement the work of the Saratoga 
station are being made elsewhere in the 
country in cooperation with the medical 
school of the University’ of Minnesota, 
designed primarily to control out- 
breaks of disease on fur ranches and 
to develop methods of diagnosing dis- 
eases, treating. the animals affected, and 
controlling both diseases and parasites. 

Through the instrumentality of the 
fur-animal experiment station and other 
fur investigations of the Biological Sur- 
vey. valuable information is being de- 
veloped regarding all the species of fur 


bearers now being propagated on fur| 


ranches in the country. Their habits are 


observed here and elsewhere and inves- | 


tigations are made of the best manage- 
ment practices regarding feeding, breed- 
ing, and housing captive animals and the 
prevention or control of the diseases and 
parasites to which they are subject when 


of Experimental Station at Saratoga Springs, 





concentrated in numbers greater than are 
ordinarily found in small areas in the 
wild 6 

Not only is the Adirondack region in 
which this station is situated noted for 
the quality of the fur produced in the 
wild, but the station site itself is well 
adapted to meet all the requirements for 
raising. fur animals im captivity. In. ad- 
dition it isreadily accessible for bring- 
ing in stock, building materials, feed, 





further elimination of 996 loads, making 
the present recommended list 759, the 
percentage reduction to date is 81 per 
cent. 

The following excerpts are taken from 
replies to an inquiry recently made by 
the Department of Commerce to deter- 
mine the benefits that have accrued to 


the acceptors of this particular recom- | 


mendation. One large manufacturer 
said: “Our experience shows that a 
simplified line (A) does not reduce sales; 
(B) speeds up service to customers; (C) 
reduces carrying charges of ‘finished 
stocks and work in process; (D) re- 
leases floor space for other use; (E) 
effects a material reduction in manufac- 
turing costs due to (1) larger production 
lots, (2) fewer machine adjustments, 
(3) larger production per employe; (F) 
less clerical help required, due to re- 
duction in paper work, fewer items, etc.; 
(G) helps in forecasting: sales, resulting 
im better balanced stocks of finished 
merchandise and raw materials. 

“I am unable to express these sav- 
ings on a dollar and cents basis,” he 
wrote, “but I am positive they amount to 
a great many thousands of dollars a 
year.” 

Another manufacturer wrote: “In so 
far as savings are concerned, there is 
no question but that the saving is a 
factor well worth consideration, for, 
through the plan of simplification, we, 
from the manufacturers standpoint, are 
enabled to carry less stock than we 
formerly did and because of this we 
are able to get a better turnover on our 
merchandise. However, we can assure 


you that we are strongly in favor of} 


this simpiification program and, in fact, 
we are working with a view of another 
reduction of combinations to take effect 
| in the near future.” 


Program Is Beneficial 
| The replies which wert received from 
| distributors in this field also indicate 
| that they are finding this simplification 
program to of real benefit. 

A hardwdte jobber who is located in 
the State of Iowa said in his communi- 
cation: “On loaded paper shot shells 
alone our stock ‘has been cut two-thirds 
and we do just as large a volume of 
business. We are saving the money that 
we formerly lost in cleaning up obso- 
lete goods, odds and ends, and remnants 
at the close of the season. It also re- 
sults in less confusion to the salesmen 
and trade, and therefore reduces the 
selling cost.” 

“We estimate that it has reduced our 
inventory and capital invested about 50 
per cent,” wrote another wholesale dealer 
in hardware, “and has increased our turn- 
over and profit correspondingly. We 
would like to see the simplified practice 
extended to many similar styles and 
numbers.” 


Quicker Stock Turn-over 


“We feel,” wrote a third distributor? of 
shells, “that we have been greatly bene- 
fited by this action. We find that we are 
now able to carry in our stock without 
any additional: inventory, practically a 
complete line of loaded shells. We are 
now getting a faster turn-over on our 
stock.” 

“Some of the most striking examples 
of simplified lines of goods,” wrote an- 
other, “is loaded shells and ammunition. 
We now have our stock made up of this 
simplified line, and we find that our turn- 
over is much better and we are also able 
to do the same or even an increased vol- 

|ume of business with less stock,” 
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Pelt Development 


and other supplies. These features were 
considered essential when a new location 
for the station was being sought six 
years ago, and the wisdom of those who 
selected the present site has been ampiy 
demonstrated. 

The station grounds are on a 20-acxe 
tract of: well-drained soil, about three- 
fourths of which are covered with an ex- 
cellent forest growth that makes it all 
the more suitable for the fur bearers. 

Conveniently situated on a State road, 
only four miles from Saratoga Springs, 
it is easily reached by the public. T: 
accommodate visitors, the station is 
open to them on Wednesdays and Sun- 
days from the first of June to the first 
of December, between the hours of 19 
and 4. The funds for operating the sta- 
tion are provided in annual appropria- 
tions made by Congress to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for expenditure by 
the Bureau of Biological Survey in its 
work on the production of fur-bearing 
animals, the general authorization being 
couched in broad terms, as follows: “For 
investigations, experiments, demonstra- 
tions, and cooperation in connection with 
the production of fur-bearing animals 
raised for meat and fur, in the United 
States and Alaska. 

The prime object of the fur-animal 
experiment station is to determine the 
most efficient methods of producing fur 
bearers in captivity. 

Surplus animals are pelted, however. 
but the proceeds from the sale of the 
skins are deposited in the United States 
Treasury and are not available for ex- 
tending the work of the station, No live 
animals. are sold for any .purpose. 

The animals mafntained at the experi- 
ment station include, have included, 
red, cross and silver foxes, martens, 
minks, skunks, badgers and others. Addi- 
tional species will be experimented with 
as the work develops and the funds per- 
mit. The equipment of the station in- 
cludes modern pens, dens, and nest boxes 
for the animals, a laboratory and ad- 
ministration building, a utility house 
containing cook room, feed room and 
carpenter shop, a watch tower from which 
the animals can be observed when neces- 
sary without disturbing them, a store- 
house for miscellaneous equipment, and 
a comfortable house and other buildings 
for the use of the caretaker and his 
family. 

Two large areas are ‘incldséd with 
guard fence. One of these contains 
breeding pens, pens for. the young, and 
the watch tower, and the other, called 
the “furring pen,” is used’as an exercis- 
ing yard for the foxes. Foxes kept in 
the large furring pen do well and fur 
out better than those’ eonstantly in 
the breeding pens, and although they 
consume more food there, as they have 
greater freedom for exercise, the les- 
sened labor and time in caring for them 
more than offsets the increased cost of 
‘feeding. 


Modern Methods 
Of Sanitation Used 


One of the chief lines of investigation 
being conducted at the experiment sta- 
tion for the guidance of fur farmers 
throughout the country is concerned 
with foods and feeding. In the experi- 
ments, which have to do chiefiy with 












































































foxes, facts are developed under three | i 





headings. These are concerned with (1) 
the simplest and most satisfactory 
methods of preparing the feed and giv- 
ing it to the animals; (2) the quantity 
required during various seasons of the 
year; and (3) the best feeds and com- 
binations of feeds for animals of all ages. 

Wholesome feeds are supplied to ail 

animals at the experiment station, and 
the water used is pumped from a deep 
well. Feedings are usually once daily, 
but under certain conditions both morn- 
ing and evening meals are given. Prac- 
tically all of the feed is given raw 
and in individual aluminum pans. The 
main ration consists of a mixture of 
ground raw meat, milk, cereal mixture, 
water and cod-liver oil. The cereal mix- 
ture is prepared from bread that has 
been kiln-dried, shredded-wheat waste, 
wheat germ, corn-oil cake meal, -fish 
meal, edible bone meal, alfalfa meal, and 
iodized salt. The quantity of feed con- 
sumed daily by: each fox ranges from 
about 9 to 14 ounces. 
; Modern sanitation methods are strictly 
insisted upon throughout the station, for 
the necessity for cleanliness and sani- 
tation’ cannot be overstressed if fur- 
animals are to be produced profitably. 
Sanitary surroundings are as essential 
to the health of the captive fur animals 
as to that of other kinds of farm live- 
stock. Cleanliness and common-sense 
methods in management are of first im- 
portance in keeping fur animals in 
health and vigor. All dens and pens 
are kept as clean as possible, a pure and 
fresh water supply is provided, .and after 
each meal all the feeding dishes are 
collected, cleaned and sterilized. 

The methods developed in disease con- 
trol through cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota are carefully fol- 
lowed at the experiment station. In 
spite of the strictest sanitation, some 
diseases break out among fur animals en 
farms, and special studies are being made 
of those that affect foxes. Thus far 
four distinct diseases have been de- 
scribed through the cooperative research 
work being conducted. All of these, and 
possibly some others not yet recognized, 
have in the past been known by the one 
term “distemper.” It is now known 
that separate kinds of treatment and con- 
trol are required for each, that the his- 
tory of outbreaks is not the same, and 
that the mortality rate in the different 
diseases varies. Special note is made of 
these matters, the class of animals af- 
fected, their symptoms, and the organs 
involved, 

Most outbreaks of diseases on fur 
farms have been traceable to animals 
brought from other farms or from fox 
shows. In the early stages of the inves- 
tigations of fur-animal production lack 
of laboratory facilities and of adequate 
funds prevented t necessary studies 
of the bacteriology, Pathology, and para- 
sitology of infected stock. It was to 
correct this defect in investigational 
methods that arrangements were made 
with the University of Minnesota a little 
more than two years ago (Oct. 1, 1927) 
for a program of cooperative research 
on the diseases of fur animals. With the 
causes. of infection known, and accurate 
methods of diagnosis worked out, it is 
more possible to combat the disease out- 
breaks that occur. The work at the sta- 

































































Farm Board Assists 


Form Sales Agency 


Central Organization to Be 
Established by: Reorgan- 
ization of Exchange, Says 
Commissioner Williams 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Board for loans, so:far from the cotton 
cooperatives, amount to only $150,000, 
Mr. Williams stated in response to a 
question from Senator Caraway. Sen- 
ator Caraway suggested that such a 
small amount was so insignificant it 
might as well never have been loaned. 
Mr. Williams disagreed, declaring that 
the two associations were probably 
saved from dissolution by the loan, 


Restriction of Production 


Mr. Williams declared that he wanted 
the farmers eventually to arrive at a 
position comparable to that of the man- 
ufacturer, where he would limit his pro- 
duction to the demands of the market. 
Too great a restriction could not be 
made effective, he said, because it would 
encourage the use of substitutes or de- 
velop other sources of production. 


A native of Indiana, Mr. Williams | 
moved to Oklahoma, he related. Eventu- 
ally he became editor of the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman, a cotton paper. In 
Oklahoma he was impressed with the 
troubles of the tenant farmer, due to the 
chattel mortgage system and the poor 
marketing organizations. 


Legislation Promoted 

As editor of a farm paper, Mr. 
Williams told the Committee, he inter- 
ested himself in the solutions of these 
problems. He was tresponsible for. the 
writing and passage of an Oklahoma 
usury law, and in part assisted in the 
passage of the Federal farm loan act. 
As a member of thé Oklahoma commit- 
tee of the War Finance Corporation, he 
assisted in loaning of millions of dollars 
to farmers. 


“Neither the production credit nor the 
marketing problems of the cotton farm- 
ers have been settled yet, and I intend to 
interest myself in these problems as long 
as I S my faculties,” Mr. Williams 
stated. 


He owns stock, he said, in the paper 
of ,which he was formerly editor, in 
banks, and in utilities, but that he had 
none in food distributing concerns. He 
has taken leave of absence from his post 
as editor for the duration of his Govern- 
ment service, he said. —~ 


Oklahoma Producers Organized 

Seeing the inability of the local co- 
operatives to cope with the marketing 
problem, Mr. Williams said, he sought to 
bring about the organization of the Okla- 
homa Cotton Growers’»Association. At 
his § 
teed all-of the ‘organization committee’s 


sxpenia é ae Keting 
x e mow “for: » Marke 
units. spread Te nto Missis- 
sippi, and, in’ a short’ time, throughout 
the Cotton Belt. In almost all these 
movements he took an active part, Mr. 
Williams said. 

When the American Cotton Growers’ 
is brought: into being in 
Another 
has had with the coop- 
ent -has been with the na- 
of cooperative marketing 
of which he was vice pres- 
o with wheat growers of 

















tion and at fhe university are supple- 
mentary- the pne to the other, and the 
results are ing applied on the fur 
farms from Which requests are received 
for assistance in controlling diseases. 
The four ctious diseases on which 
progress is being made through the co- 
operative inyestigations are epizootic fox 
encephalitis, paratyphoid infection, pneu- 
monia, and tuberculosis. 


Results of Experiments 
Are Transmitted to Public 


Improved methods of handling diseased 
animals dyring treatment are being de- 
vised, and during the past year a motion- 
picture film was made at the experiment 
station. to acquaint veterinarians and 
others with the best methods of han- 
dling foxes. Without taking proper pre- 
cautions and using the right kind of in- | 
struments, an operator is likely to suffer 
severe injury in handling his stock, either 
for examination or for the treatment of 
disease, 

Studies have been in progress at the) 
station for some years of the tolerance 
of foxes to the various drugs employed 
as anthelmintics and for other thera- 
peutic purposes. Such intestinal para- 
sites as tan be reached by drugs given 
through the mouth can be fairly well 
controlled by recently developed treat- 
ments, properly administered. Addi- 
tional studies are required, and are be- 
ing pursued so far as the facilities’ per- 
mit, of the parasites of fur animals, 
their life histories, and practical means 
of control. 

Whenever “reliable information is de- 

veloped at the station, or through visits 
of members of the station staff to pri- 
vate fur farms, or through other labora- 
tory investigations, the facts are made 
available to the general public in the 
form of letters, press articles, radio 
talks, or bulletins, or in the actual dem- 
onstrations when these are feasible. It 
is the primary function of the fur- 
animal experiment station to acquaint 
fur farmers with the latest develop- 
ments on all phases of fur farming. 
_ The Biological Survey desires exceed- 
ingly to meet its obligations to the fur 
farmers of the country. Every effort is 
made to acquaint breeders with discov- 
eries made at the station regarding im- 
proved management practices in breed- 
ing, feeding, and handling fur bearers in 
captivity. Field work of representatives 
of the station and of the Washington 
and cooperating offices in inspecting fur 
farms is resulting in thé accumulation 
of much valuable information on the 
various problems confronting fur farm- 
ers and in many notable improvements 
in fur-farming practices. This informa- 
tion is available to all concerned, and fur 
farmers are invited to utilize the facil- 
ities provided by the Biological Survey 
through its fur-animal experiment sta- 
tion to the greatest possible extent. The 
station is maintained to benefit fur 
farmers individually and collectively, so 
that a stable industry may be estab- 
lished in fur production, one efficiently 
managed and intelligently directed, with 
future progress constantly in view. 
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| Stocks of Wheat in Storage Increased 
Cotton Growers to | By 200,000,000 Bushels During Past Week 
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Totals of Other Grains in Storage in Canada and United 


States Are Announced by the Department of Agriculture NS 
re Hearings Planned on Pro- 


posal of President. for 
Transfer of Surface 
Rights to States 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
permanent National policy toward the 
public lands. My idea is to have thor- 
ough hearings on the subject, at which 
everybody who is 
|given an opportunity to set forth hi 
views, 

“These “hearings should start off with 
the beginning of the December session. 
Representatives of the Interior Depart- 
ment or other agencies of the Federal 
Government, representatives. of the 
States, representatives of the cattle and 
horse growers, the woolgrowers, and 
other groups interested will be invited 
to appear, under the plan I have in mind, 
subject, of course, to the Committee’s 
approval. It is my purpose to take hold 
of this matter seriously, to give every- 
body a chance to be heard, and to work 
out a definite, permanent policy. 


“The lack of a permanent national 
policy with respect to the public lands 
has resulted, and is resulting, in a great 
deal of loss to the neople of the United 
States. Unless something is done by 
Congress, the great asset of grazing on 
the public domain will be’ completely 
dissipated in many States of the Union. 

“I have traveled over ‘a: considerable 
part of the. public domain during the 
last year. I feel it is safe to say that 
the public lands of the United States 
are not producing 50 per cent of the 
forage they formerly produced. In many 
sections, they are not producing one- 
third the forage they used’ to produce. 
This is because overgrazing and the 
erosion of the land is ruining much of 
its value. In a few years, many sec- 
tions of our country will be in about 
the same conllition as the lands are in 
China, in Russia and in the Palestine. 


Asks Regulation of Grazing 

“The Forest Service has proven the 
wisdom of regulating grazing. Produc- 
tion of forage has greatly increased un- 
der the supervision of the Forest Service, 
which is under the Department of Agri- 
culture. The value of the land has been 
enhanced by that service’s regulation, 
and the number of stock grazed has been 
increased. 


“Now whether the States shall reg- 
ulate the grazing or the Federal Govern- 
ment shall regulate it is a question for 
Congress to determine. JI think it is 
quite clear, however, that in many of 
the States, the revenues. derived from 
the grazing will not be sufficient to cover 
the expense of a proper regulation. If 
the States were given the minerals and 
oils on the public lands within their 
domains then the States would be given 
sufficient revenues to regulate grazing. 
The rights to minerals and. oils, how- 
ever, are not includedjwnder the pending 
proposal for transferring disposition of 
the surface riehts of the public lands 
to the States.” 

‘Another question that will come be- 
fore the House Committee on Public 
Lands at the December session, accord- 
ing to Chairman Colton, concerns the 
national park policy. 

“We still have the problem,” he said, 
“as. to whether national parks should 
be created in areas where there is some- 
thing distinctive from the standpoint, 
for instance, of unusual scenery or other 
inspiration, or whether they should be 
created by Congress on the theory of the 
geographical distribution of the national 
parks in different sections of the United 
States.” 

He said there have been many pro- 
posals based solely on State consider- 
ations, where there may be-~ wonderful 
scenery, but only equal to scenery else- 
where, with nothing to distinguish the 
particular area over other interesting 
sections of the country. 


Total commercial wheat in store and 
afloat in the principal markets in the 
United States at the close of the week 
ended Sept. 28, according to a report 
made public by the Bureau of Agricul- 


tural Economics, Department pf Agri- 
culture on Sept. 30, was 197,415,000 bush- 
els, against 195,025,000 bushels for the 
revious week and 115,469,000 bushels 
or corresponding week last year. 


Totals forcorn for the current. week 
were 4,396,000 bushels, against 4,437,- 
000 bushels for the previous week and 
6,894,000 bushels for corresponding week 
of 1928. Oats aggregated 28,586,000 
bushels for the--current week, against 
28,064,000 bushels for the previous week 
and 17,561,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Rye totaled 9,770,000 bushels 
for the current week, against 9,974,000 
a for previous week and 2,684,000 
bushels for corresponding week in 1928. 

Barley aggregated 12,502,000 bushels, 
against 12,271,000 bushels for the pre- 
vious week and 10,681,000 bushels for 
correspending week last. year. Totals 
for flax were 924,000 bushels, against 
575,000 bushels for the previous week and 
704,000 bushels for same week last year. 

Total Canadian wheat stored in bond 
in United States markets totaled 21,- 


Simplified Practices 
Effect Large Savings 


753,000 bushels for current week, against 
20,938,000 bushels for previous week, 
and 7,548,000 bushels for corresponding 
week of 1928. Oats aggregated 283,000 
bushels, against 287,000 bushels for the 
previous week, and 141,000 bushels for 
same week last year. Rye, 320,000 bush- 
els, against 429,000 bushels for previous 
week, and §3,000 bushels: for the 1928 
corresponding week. Barley totaled 
1,655,000 bushels, against / 1,658,000 
bushels in the previous week, and 1,751,- 
000 bushels for corresponding week last 
year. 

Total United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets are: Wheat, 8,658,000 
bushels, against 8,845,000 bushels for 
previous week, and 3,295,000 bushels for 
corresponding week last year. Corn, 
769,000 bushels, against 741,000 bushels 
fo: previous week, and 534,000 bushels 
for same week last year. Oats, 4,293,000 
bushels, against 4,046,000 bushels for 
previous week, and 2,326,000 bushels for 
corresponding week in 1928. Rye, 2,804,- 
000 bushels, against 2,649,000 bushels for 
previous week, and 838,000 bushels for 
corresponding week last year. Barley, 
1,341,000 bushels, against 1,554,000 
bushels for previous week, and 4,171,000 
bushels for corresponding week last year. 

















British Market Developed 
By Korean Fishing Trade 


A Korean company has_ recently 
shipped to London 250 cases of canned 
Korean boiled mackerel, according to a 
report from the assistant trade, commis- 
sioner at Tokyo, H. B. Titus, to the De- 
partment of Commerce. The full text of 
the statement, issued Sept. 30, follows: 

It is stated that this fish is sold under 
the brand of “Union” and that it proved 
eminently: satisfactory. for the London 
market. It is stated by the Korean trade 
that this canned mackerel is, popular in 
Europe as a substitute for salmon. The 
Korean fish is said to have compared 
favorably in price and quality with for- 
eign canned fish competition and a Brit- 
ish firm is reported to have applied for 


= sole agency for this tinned mack- 
erel. 


Weekly Output of Coal 
Shows Slight Increasé 


Economies in 14 Industries 
Placed at $240,000,000 
Annually by Mr. Lamont 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tion, Richmond, Va., 44. 

National Hardware Association of the 
United States, Philadelphia, Pa., 36. 

National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, New York City, 32. 

National Retail Hardware Association,. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 30. ‘ 

American Supply & Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association, New York City, 
29. 

American. — Institute 
Washington, D. C., 26. 

American Hospital 
Raul, Minn., 25. 

National Supply & Machinery Distrib- 
utors Association, Philadelphia, Pa., 24. 

Associated General Contractors of 
America, Washington, D. C., 22. 

American Hardware. Manufacturers’ 
Association, New York City, 21. 

The total number of associational ac- 
eptances to the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1929, amounted to 1,199. 

Similarly, a review of acceptances re- 
ceived for various simplification pro- 
grams among business interests shows 
the following: 

T. B. Rayl Company, Detroit, Mich., 
42; Uffinger, Foster & Bookwalter, New 
York City, 51; P. J. Challen, Beaccn, N. 
Y. (wholesale and retail hardware)» 23; 
Kline & Company, Williamsport, Pa., 19; 
The Lee Hardware Company, Salina, 
Kans., 18; S. B. Hubbard Company, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., 18; Valley Supply Com- 
pany, Elkins, W. Va., 18; Green Engineer- 
ing Company, East Chicago, Ind., 17; H. 
Sumner Gardner, Binghamton, N. Y. 
(architect and contractor), 16; Townley 
Metal & Hardware Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., 16. 

The total number of individual firm ac- 
ceptances to June 30, 1929, amounted 
to 20,790. 

Fourteen typical industries which have 
cooperated with the Commerce Depart- 
ment in establishing simplified practice 
recommendations estimate their total an- 
nual savings at a figure approximating 
$240,000,000, according to the Bureau of 
Standards. 


of Architects, 


Association, St. 





The soft coal output for the week 
endéd Sept. 21 showed only a slight in- 
crease over that of the preceding week, 
according to the weekly coal report of 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, ‘ 

The net tons produced amounted to 
10,867,000, which is 4,000 more than for 
the week before. Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite production during the week was 
1,624,000 net tons, or 9.1 per cent, more 
than the total for the previous week. 
The Bureau’s report follows in full text: 

The trend of soft coal production 
showed practicaHy no change in the 
weeke ended Sept. 21. The total output, 
including lignite and coal ¢oked at the 
mines, is estimated at 10,867,000° net 
tons in comparison with 10,863,000 tons 
in the preceding week. Production dur- 
ing the week in 1928 corresponding with 
— of Sept. 21 amounted to 10,021,000 
ons. 

The total production of Pennsylvania 
anthracite during the week ended Sept. 
21 is estimated at 1,624,000 net tons. 
Compared with the output in the pre- 
ceding week, this is an increase of 
135,000 tons, or 9.1 per cent. Production 
during the week in 1928 corresponding 
with that of Sept. 21 amounted to 1,497,- 
000 tons. 








weet will your 
advertisement 
set attention? 


HE PROBLEM isn’t so much one of 

getting your advertisement into the home. 
You can get it there—by newspaper, magazine, 
letter, radio—but will your potential customers 
give it the attention it deserves? 


One hundred thousand families read The 
Christian Science Monitor and profit by its 
advertising. They know that advertising in the 
Monitor is authoritative, selected; they have 
confidence in Monitor advertisements; they buy 
from Monitor advertisers. 
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The products listed here are 
advertised in the Monitor be- 
cause their makers have found 
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attention—and customers. 
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Wheat Crops Show 
Improvement in 
F oreign Countries 


European Output Is _ Esti- 
mated at 2,865,246,000 
Bushels as Result of Favor- 
able Weather Conditions 


Warm, dry weather has appreciably 
improved the wheat crops in central and 
northern Europe, and the 1929 wheat 
output of 30 countries on Sept. 1 is esti- 
mated at 2,865,246,000 bushels, as com- 
pared‘ with 3,245,881,000 bushels pro- 
duced'in those countries during 1928, ac- 
cording to a foreign crop and market 
outlook made public by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agricultre, 

The 1929 production of oats in 22 
countries: is estimated at 2,731,570,000 
bushels, the review’shows, a decrease of 
12.1 per cent from the total produced in 
these countries in 1928. 


Corn produced in 10 countries during 
1929 ‘decreased by 6.4 per cent, as com- 
pared with the 1928 total, it was stated. 

The Bureau’s review of wheat, oats 
and corn prospects follows in full text: 

The 1929 wheat production in 30 coun- 
tries is reported at 2,865,246,000 bushels 
as compared with 3,245,881,000 bushels 
in those countries in 1928. Upward re- 
visions of the estimates of the produc- 
tion in England and Wales, Hungary and 
Lithuania have increased the European 
total production as reported by 20 ¢oun- 
tries to 1,343,671,000 bushels, or a de- 
crease of 1.3 per cent from the produc- 
tion of 1,361,999,000 bushels in the same 
countries in» 1928. The dry, warm 
weather during July and August un- 
doubtedly resulted in an improvement in 
the crops of central and northern Europe 
and later estimates of some of the éther 
countries may show upward revisions. 

Good rains were reported over the 
greater part of continental Europe dur- 
ing the early, part of the week ended 
Sept. 26, according to a cable from Act- 
ing Agricultural Commissioner O. L. 
Dawson at Berlin: The weather was 
mostly clear during the latter part of 
the week. Temperatures’ during the day 
were about average but the nights were 
cool and} frosts were reported in some 
parts of the continent. Some rains were 
also reported in southern Russia during 
the week. 

In Argentina, mostly seasonable tem- 
peratures prevailed during the week 
ended Sept. 23, according to reports re- 
ceived by the United States Weather 
Bureau. In the.corn and northern wheat 
district the temperature averaged 61 de- 
grees, or 3 degrees above normal, while 
in the; southern wheat districts the 
weekly mean of 54 degrees was exactly 
normal. There was a total weekly rain- 
fall of 0.6 inch in each area, which is 
more than had occurred during the past 
eight weeks. Light, but useful rains 
fell in South Australia and Victoria dur- 
ing the week. 

The exports of wheat including flour 
from the United States from July 1 to 
Sept. 21, 1929, were 43,356,000 bushels 
as compared with 37,139,060 bushels dur- 
ing the same period in 1928. Exports 
during the week ended Sept. 21 were 
4,337,000 bushels against 4,505,000 bush- 
els during the week ended Sept. 14 and 
5,940,000 bushels during the week ended 
Sept. 22, 1928. 

Stocks .of wheat in the western di- 
vision of Canada on Sept. 20 stood at 
93,614,000 bushels against 76,762,000 
bushels on,;Sept. 18 and 32,327,000 bush- 
els on Sept. 21, 1928. Receipts at Fort 
William-Port. Arthur during the week 
were 8,850,000 bushels and shipments 
were 4,946,000 bushels. Receipts at Van- 
couver were 1,119,000 bushels-and ship- 
ments were 501,000 bushels. 

The rate of grain procuring opera- 
tions of the Soviet state and cooperative 
organizations during the first half of 
September is considered insufficient 
from the standpoint of the timely execu- 
tion of, the yearly plan, according to a 
cable from Mr. Dawson. The Russian 
press states that September procure- 
ments should be double those of the 
previous month, which were more than 
200 per cent above August, 1928.. Stress 
is laid on the necessity of increasing 
the procurements of bread grains, which 
have shown a tendency to be small com- 
pared with the total procurements and 
which, if continued, will lead to diffi- 
culties in respect to food supply. Trans- 
portation difficulties have continued with 
danger of damage to the grain from 
the storage in the open. Shipments of 
industrial goods were also reported in- 
sufficient in seme regions. 

European grain markets were quiet 
during the week ended Sept. 25 and busi- 
ness was restricted to domestic transac- 
tions. Prices of domestic grain on the 
German markets continued to decline 
during the week. 

With reports of some ‘rain in Argentina 
at hand, market factors have been giv- 
ing more attention to the record domes- 
tic wheat supplies and the slow export 
demand. As a result the wheat. market 
was much easier during most of the week 
ended Sept. 26 with domestic prices de- 
clining some 4 or 5 cents. Prices rallied 
during the two closing days of the week, 
however, due to an improvement in the 
export busifess and higher foreign prices. 
December futures at Chicago closed at 
137 cents on Sept. 26, a gain of 3 cents 
over the lowest point of the week but 
2 cents under the close on the same day 
the week before. ~ The. Minneapolis 
close was 141 cents or 1 cent above the 
close of the week before. The Decem- 
ber close at Liverpool was 139 cents as 
compared with 144 cents last week and 
135 cents last year. 

The 1929 oats production in 22 coun- 

tries, which last year raised more than 
81 per cent of the estimated northern 
hemisphere production exclusive of Rus- 
sia and China, now amounts to 2,731,- 
570,000 bushels, a decrease of 12.1 per 
cent from the amount raised by the 
same countries last year. Preliminary 
estimates and revisions in several coun- 
tries have raiséd the total for the 17 
European countries reported to 1,223,- 
951,000 ‘bushels, or 2.8 per cent in the 
same countries last year. 
, The 1929 corn production in coun- 
tries, which last year ‘raised 84:5 per 
¢ent of the northern hemisphere total 
exclusive of Russia, now amounts to 
2,986,007,000 bushels, a decrease of 6.4 
per cent from that harvested by the 
same countries last year. The six Euro- 
pean countries reported, however, con- 
sisting chiefly of the countries in the 
Danubian Basin, show a production more 
than twice as large as that of last year, 
or 523,466,000 bushels against only 256,-| 
$11,000 bushels. 
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Bureau of Standards and Manufacturers Cooperate to 
Limit Absorbtion of W ater 


The tendency of fiber wall boards to 
absorb moisture, with resultant warp- 
ing, is one of the most.exacting prob- 
lems that manufacturers must contend 
with, the Bureau of Standards stated 

ept. 29, in announcing a comprehensive 
study of this commodity. 


Manufactured products from 10 differ- 
ent domestic concerns have been sub- 
jected to thorough tests, it was stated, 
and it was found that if the wall boards 
could stand the strain of handling and 
shipping, they would be strong enough 
to stand service stresses. 

The Bureau’s statement follows in 
full text: 

A study of fiber wall boards, under- 

taken by the paper section of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, has revealed 
information that will assist in the formu- 
lation of purchase specifications for this 
product. The study was conducted by 
two members of the Bureau staff, B. W. 
Scribner and F. T. Carson. 
. The information was desired for fiber 
wall boards used as interior finish only, 
therefore other classes of structural 
boards, used primarily for insulating. or 
other purposes, were not considered in 
these tests. The term “fiber” as applied 
to wall boards embraces vegetable fibers 
only. 

Of the two general types of wall 
boards, termed laminated and homo- 
geneous, the former consists of boards 
made up of several sheets of thin fiber 
board bound together with an adhesive 
such as sodium silicate. The latter are 
boards made in one piece either on a 
cylinder board machine or by molding in 
steam heated platens. 

The lower grades of vegetable fibers, 
wood fibers for the most part, compose 
all or the greater part of the boards. 
In recent years waste fibrous materials 
from the production of cane sugar and 
licorice have been extensively used, espe- 
cially in the homogeneous type of boards. 

In common with all vegetable fiber ma- 
terials, the tendency of the fibers of wall 
boards to absorb moisture and thus 
cause the board to warp is one of the 
most exacting problems with which the 
manufacturer has to contend. The force 
exerted by the expansion of a heavy 
piece of fibrous material such as this, un- 
less the expansion is largely prevented’ 
by specific treatment of the material, is 
almost unbelievable. Untreated board 
might warp enough to pull away from its 
fastenings. All wall boards are affected 
more or less in this respect by changes in 
moisture content brought about by 
changes in atmospheric humidity from 
day to day and from season to season. 
The extent of these changes depends upon 
climatic conditions and upon the degree 
of resistance of the board to these con- 
ditions. 

Fortunately wall-board manufacturers 
fully appreciate the importance of ade- 
quate water resistance in relation to 
minimizing warping of the board after 
its erection. Particular attention is 
generally given the sizing of the board 
to give it satisfactory water resistance. 
The incorporation of rosin sizing 
throughout the board is considered nec- 
essary. In’ some cases the resins and 
gums contained in the fibrous raw ma- 
terial assist in making the fibers water 
repellent. Experience has shown that 
no difficulty is ordinarily occasioned by 
loss. of moisture from the board after 
its erection. For this reason effort is 
made in the manufacture of the board 
to finish it with a fairly high content 
of moisture around 10 per cent. Of 
course, an excessive amount of moisture 
left in the board would no doubt be harm- 
ful. A certain amount of contraction 
is beneficial, however, as this causes the 
board to draw tightly to its support. 

The strength of wall boards is im- 
portant mainly in relation to the han- 
dling of them. If they are strong enough 
to withstand the handling incident to 
their finishing, shipment and erection, 
no doubt they will be strong enough to 
endure the service strains to which they 
are exposed after being secured in posi- 
tion... In the. laminated boards there is 
a distinct grain, as is the case with 
most paper products formed on a paper 
machine, which runs in the long direc- 
tion of the board. This is due to the 
tendency of fibers on a paper machine 
to remain parallel to their forward 
travel on the machine. This effect is 
generally absent in the homogeneous 
boards. Naturally when there is a dis- 
tinct grain in a board, it has greater 
strength with the grain than across the 
grain. 


Fiber Soaked in Water 


To Prevent Expansion 


Although fiber wall boards have con- 
siderable value as insulation as well as 
serving as finishing material, it was 
found in the previous study that the 
insulating value of a given thickness of 
yarious kinds of fiber wall boards is 
much the same. No further study was 
made of insulating value in the present 
investigation. 

A survey of the information availa- 
ble at the time the further development 
work was. undertaken showed that there 
was considerable question of the suit- 
ability of the water-immersion test 
and the bursting strength test. Both 
of these methods of testing were in 
quite common use. There was doubt, 
however, as to whether the water im- 
mersion test had a direct relation to 
the expansion value of a board, and 
whether the bursting strength actually 
indicated the probable resistance of a 
board to service stresses. Further lab- 
oratory study of the estimation of these 
properties were therefore made. 

Since the water-immersion test does 
not measure adequately the likelihood 
of warping, an actual expansion test 
was developed. The expansion behavior 
of various wall boards was studied by 
means of an extensometer, a device for 
measuring the actual expansion of the 
board in per cent, when the boards Were 
subjected to the action of a standard 
moist atmosphere after having’ been 
dried to a definite condition, It was 
found that the shorter direction of all 
boards. expands more than the longer 
direction, 

It was found that it is necessary to 
observe the behavior for two or three 
days before the different. kinds, of boards 
settle down to any constant interrelation. 
A comparatively simple test was finally 
determined upon, which consists in meas- 
uring the distance on the wall board 
specimen between two fine marks about 
10 inches apart. A measurement is made 
after the board is dried to a definite state 








































and again after subjecting it to a stand- 
ard moist atmosphere for a period of 72 
hours. 

The bursting test is generally used to 
measure the’ strength of fiber wall 
boards. This test is made with an in- 
strument in which: the board is clamped 
against a rubber diaphragm through 
which pressure, is applied to the 
board. The force required to break a 
board in this manner is registered on 
a pressure gauge. A flexural strength 
test appears to be more in line with the 
service stresses ‘to which ‘wall _ boards 
are normally subjected. Such a test is 
commonly used for plaster boards, gyp- 
sum boards, and heavy boards made for 
various other purposes. The form of test 
finally determined upon consists of lay- 
ing a strip of wall board 3 inches wide 
flatwise on two metal rods 12 pinches 
apart. “ 

Weights are added to a third metal 
rod lying across the board halfway be- 
tween the other two until the board 
bends down and breaks. The necessary 
weight to break the board under these 
conditions is a measure of the relative 
fléxural strength. As a matter of gen- 
eral information and to obtain test val- 
ues for use in fixing specification re- 
quirements, fiber-wall boards manufac- 
tured by 10. different domestic concerns 
were used in these tests. 

(The above study of fiber wall boards 
will appear im the forthcoming Commer- 
cial Standards Monthly, issued by the 
Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce.) 


Wall Boards| 


Study Is Made of Means of Preventing 
Warping in Wall Board Made of Fiber 
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Returning Emigrants Rules for Trade Practices Are Found 
To Effect Large Savings to Industries 


Popularize. American 
Products in Greece 


United States Is Principal 
Source of Imports, De- 


partment of Commerce Is 
Advised 


The United States has. for several 
years ranked firstas country of origin for 
Greek imports, it is stated by the com- 
mercial attache at Athens, Gardner Rich- 
ardson, in advices made public Sept. 30 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
statement follows in full text: 


Among the leading raw or partly man- 
ufactured American products purchased 
in Greece are wheat, flour, lubricating 
oils, illuminating oils, cotton and leather. 
Among the, most important manufac- 
tured articles are automobiles and trucks, 
tires and tubes, tractors, agricultural 
implements, pumps, cotton goods, paints 
and varnishes, rubber goods and druggist 
supplies. 

A number of factors contribute to the 
favorable attitude of Greece toward 
America and American products. The 
large number of Greek emigrants who 
have spent many years in America and 
who return to Greece with their savings 
bring with them American ideas and a 
demand for American goods. The con- 
stant flow of emigrant remittances from 
America and the relief work done by 
American organizations for Greek 
refugees are also fayorable influences. 

Owing partly to their quality and 
partly to this special demand for Ameri- 
can products 90 per cent of the cars and 
trucks now imported into Greece are 














Prohibition of Burdenséme ‘Methods Which Are Not 
Illegal Declared to Be Valuable Result of Conferences 


Trade practice rules calling for cessa- 
tion of the use of business methods not 
clearly illegal are often the most valu- 
able that are adopted at the trade prac- 


tice conference, M. Markham Flannery, 
director of trade practice conferences for 
the Federal Trade Commission, stated 
orally Sept. 30. 

Whenever rules of practice are adopted 
by an industry at a conference of its 
representatives, Mr. Flannery said, the 
Commission examines these rules care- 
fully and arranges them into two groups. 
In addition, the resolutions are scruti- 
nized to insure that they conform to 
law. 

The first group of rules comprises 
those that cover practices which are 
clearly illegal, stated Mr. Flannery. If 
any firm violates any one of these, it 
would be subject to an order to cease 
and desist from the practice. The Com- 
mission’s order would be supported by a 
court of appeals in case the firm refused 
to obey. 

In the second group are those rules 
which the Commission does not certify 
as condemning illegal practices. . They 
are accepted as “expressions of the 
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American. In historic Sparta last year 
100 per cent of the cars registered were 
American. 


Other American products that share 
largely in Greek imports are: Tires and 
tubes, representing 77 per cent of total 
Greek imports; lubricating oils, 60 per 
cent; and wheat, 50 per cent. 








trade,” as it is stated by the Commission, | 


said Mr. Flannery. 


The use of the Group I rules is usually | 


pretty well understood, continued Mr. 
Flannery. Certain unlawful practices 
arise in an industry. The Commission 
could proceed against any firms using 
the illegal methods and enjoin any fur- 
ther application of those methods. To 
proceed against only a few in any one 
industry while others were left free, 
however, would be to cripple seriously 
those who were forced to abandon the 
practices that competitors still employed 
through inability of the Commission to 


check the use ‘by all the members of the} 


industry. By means of the trade prac- 
tice conferénce, the entire industry at 


one stroke drops the unfair method of | 
competition and no few among them can| 


take advantage of the fairness of others, 
he explained. 

In the minds of many business men 
the question arises frequently, “What 
is the use of the Group II rules, since 


they are not necessarily violations of law) 


and enforceable?” said the director of 
trade practice conferences. 


A plain recital of actual experience, 
said Mr. Flannery, answers the question 
more emphatically than any argument. 

In. the early days of an industry an 
enterprising concern, seeking to increase 
the volume of its business, made* the 
common mistake of attempting to do so 
by the adoption of a bad business prac- 
tice, namely, by furnishing free serviees 
not required by the necessity of the 
situation, not justified by economic con- 
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Higher Duty Fails to Limit 


Cream and milk imported by the 
United States from. Canada during 
August of the current year equaled im- 
portations of August a year ago, in spite 
of the 50 per cent increase in:the import 
duty, effective June 18, 1929, according 
to a survey of foreign markets just made 
public by the Bureau of. Agriculturgl 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
The Bureau’s statement follows in fuil 
text: 


Imports of cheese, 
5,268,438 pounds, were somewhat less 
than a year ago, exports of concentrated 
milk materially less, and butter imports, 
as usual at this season quite negligible. 
The September average margin between 
| New York and Copenhagen butter prices 


amounting to 


this year against 9 cents last year. 
European prices generally are practi- 
cally as high as a year-ago, the narrow- 
ing of the margin having resulted almost 
entirely from lower domestic prices. 





ditions, and not supported by the use 
of good business methods, stated Mr. 
Flannery. 

As is well recognized, any advantage 
acquired through such practices is short- 
lived, he continued. * Thus, in this case, 
as soon as a competitor discovered the 
loss of volume in his business, he as- 
| certained the cause and in a short time 
it became impossible for any concern in 
| this field to continue in business unless it 
|furnished this free service. Naturally, 
|all competitors were compelled to fur- 
|nish it and instead of being an advan- 
tage to the concern with which it origi- 
| nated the practice rapidly became a tre- 
| mendous burden on this and all concerns 
in the industry. c 
Prior to the holding of a trade practice 


' [Continued on Page 11, Column 4.] - 








Paper Money Has Value! 


“‘toasting 
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did it’’— 





LS oe9e meter -_—- ° too 


Gone is that ancient prejudice against cigarettes—Progress 
has beerz made. We removed the prejudice against cigarettes 
when we removed harmful corrosive ACRIDS (pungent irri- 
tants) from the tobaccos. 


EARS ago, when cigarettes were made without the aid of 
modern science, there originated that ancient prejudice against 
all cigarettes. Thatcriticism is nolonger justified. LUCKY STRIKE, 
the finest cigarette you ever smoked, made of the choicest tobacco 
Properly aged anf skillfully blended—“‘It’s Toasted.” 
“TOASTING,” the most modern ste 
removes from LUCKY STRIKE harmful irritants which are pres- 
ent in cigarettes manufactured in the old-fashioned way. 
Everyone knows that heat purifies, and so “TOASTIN 
LUCKY STRIKE’S extra secret process—removes harmful core 
rosive ACRIDS (pungent irritants) from LUCKIES which in the 
old-fashioned manufacture of cigarettes cause throat irritation and 
Coughing. Thus “TOASTING” has destroyed that ancient preju- 
Gice against cigarette smmoking by men and by women, 


| It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


TUNE IN-The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Saturday, night, over a coast-to-coast network of the N. B. C. 
©1929, The American Tobacco Co,, Mfrs, 


in cigarette manufacture 
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AN ANCIENT PREJUDICE 
HAS BEEN REMOVED 


s é ‘sa 
An ancient prejudice nursed the ignorant fear and distrust of paper money.~ AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE inspires the 
faith which completely accepts the printed obligation. In the interest of convenience and safety, its use is universal. 


extra “toasting”’ process 


facture of Lucky Strike Cigarettes. The finest 


tobaccos—the Cream of 


tures removes impurities 


“It’s Toasted” is recognized by millions as the ‘ 
most modern step in cigarette manufacture, 





“It’s Toasted’”’—the phrase that describes the : 


tifically subjected to penetrating heat at mini- 
mum, 260°—maximum, 300°, Fahrenheit. The 
exact, expert regulation of such high tempera- 


applied in the manu- 


the Crop—are scien- 


. More than a slogan, 


is about 6 cents in fayor of New York’ 


Milk Imports From Canada — 
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“The appellant is the wife of the appellee 


_isiana Legislature of 1928 is questioned 








Is Principal Issue 


Regulations of Rates to Be 
for Public Utilities 


Involved in Other Suits 


Approximately 35 cases involving State 
statutes and the administration of differ- 

t State governmental -functions have 
been docketed in the Supreme Court of 
the United States for its consideration 
at the coming term, which opens on 
Oct. 7. 

Most of the cases pertain to the con- 
stitutionality and application of various 
State statutes. The remainder deal with 
the regulation and ascertainment of rates 
to be charged by public utilities within 
the States. os os 

Limitation of the liability of owners 
of automobiles for injuries to passen- 
gers, .maintenance of racing establish- 
ments within 15 miles of New Orleans, 
removal of tolls on an interstate bridge, 
lowering of insurance rates in Missouri, 
violation of the Georgia blow. post law 
as a ground of negligence, granting of a 
- franchise to a corporation to practice 
dentistry, constitutionality of the “small 
loan law” of Georgia, insanity pleas under 
the California penal code, water rates, 
and the constitutionality of section 10 of 
the California alien land law are some 
of the problems facing the court in the 
cases now appearing on the docket. 


Status of Cases 
Pending an Appeal 


One of these cases has been argued 
and is awaiting the decision of the court. 
Five of the remaining cases will be re- 
viewed, the court having either found 
jurisdiction over the appeals or granted 
petitions for writs of certiorari. 

Chapter 261 of the laws of Nebraska 
is involved in the case of Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. 
v. Homberg, No. 1, in which the court 
heard oral arguments Oct. 10. (III U. S. 
Daily 1988). : 

This statute requires railroads to con- 
struct suitable crossings whenever any 
person owns land on both sides of the 
right of way of the railroad. , The plain- 
tiff in error contends that the statute is 
unconstitutional, in that it takes private 
property for private use without just 
compensation. This case is awaiting the 
decision of the court. 

The constituiionality of chapter 308 of 
the public acts of 1927 of Connecticut 
is before the court in the case of Silver 
v. Silver, No. 24, on appeal to the Con- 
necticut Supreme Court of Errors, the 
court having found it has probable juris- 
diction over the appeal... \ 

The statute provides that a’ person who 
rides in an automobile with the owner 
shall not have-a right, of action against 
the owner in case of injury unless “such 
accident shall have been intentional or 
caused by heediessness or recklessness.” 
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and was’ irij While riding with the 
appellee, but was denied a recovery be- 
cause of this statute. ‘ re? 

Having found probable } jurisdiction 
over the appeal in the case of Blind et 
al. v. Brockman et al., No. 34, the court 
will be asked to determine the constitu- 
tionality of sections 6 and 7 of the 1923 
laws of Missouri. 

The dispute arises out of the denial of 
the appellant’s application for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the respondents from ar- 
resting or otherwise interfering with the 
appellants in the conduct of their busi- 
ness, as proprietors of places in which 
were sold soft drinks, lunches, light re- 
freshments, cigars, etc. The appellees, 
acting pursuant to the statute in ques- 
tion, had threatened prosecution for 
failure to keep unobstructed a free and 
open view at all times from the sidewalk 
of the street in front of these estab- 
lishments. 


Seizure of Property 
Of Deserter of Family 


The validity of sections 921 and 922 
of the code of criminal procedure of 
New York is questioned in the case of 
The Corn Exchange Bank v. Coler, etc., 
No. 36. The court has found it has prob- 
able jurisdiction over the appeal. 

The sections in question provide for 
the seizure cf property of a person ab-| 
sconding from his wife and children. The | 
appellant, a bank, has on deposit cer- | 
tain funds belonging to one who al-; 
legedly abandoned his family. From a 
judgment vesting the property in the 
commissioner of public welfare of the 
City of New York, the appellant has 
appealed to the Supreme Court. 

The validity of Chapter 262 of the 
laws of Washington of 1927 is involved} 
in the case of Tyson v. Hartley, etc., No. 
41, in which the court has found juris- 
diction over the appeal. 

This case grows out of the attempt 
of the Washington Legislature to’ re- 
move the tolls from an interstate bridge 
over the Columbia River between Port- 
land and Vancouver. The jurisdictional 
statement alleges that Clark County, 
Wash., and Multnomah’ County, Oreg., 
built the bridge with the consent of 
Congress. The attempts of the Wash- 
ington Legislature to assume the rights 
of Clark County and to remove the tolls 
are, therefore, contended to be in viola- 
tion of the original contract and of the 
franchise from Congress. 

The validity of Act 70 of the Lou- 


eons 
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in the case of Louisiana Greyhound Club, 
Inc., v. Clancy, Sheriff, etc., No. 48, the’ 
court having found jurisdiction over the 
appeal, and placed the case on the sum- 
mary ‘docket. 

The statute in question prohibits the 
maintenance of dog racing  establish- 
ments within 15 miles of the city of New 
Orleans. The appellant’s racing estab- 
lishment is located within 15 miles of 
the city, the brief alleges, and it is its 
contention that the statute is ‘unconsti- 
tutional. 


State Regulation 
Of Insurance Rate 


The jurisdictional statement in the case 
of National Fire Insurance Co., of Hart- 
ford, v. Thompson, etc., No. 104, declares 
that the litigation arose in a suit in 
@quily to restrain the enforcement, op- 
eration and execution of section 6238 of 
the Revised Statutes of Missouri of 1919 





on the ground that it is unconstitutional. 


Acting under authority of the statute, 
the superintendent of insurance of Mis- 


| souri entered an order reducing insur- 


Patents ‘ 


In 35 Cases 


Constitutionality 


1826) 





ance rates in Missouri 10 per cent, it is 
éxplained. The injunction was sought on 
the ground that such order was confisca- 
tory and in violation of the due process 
cause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The jurisdictional statement in the 
case of Gandy v. Louisiana Oil Refining 
Corp., No, 119, contends that the, Su- 
preme Court of Louisiana erred in deny- 
ing the appellants the benefit of a plea 
of prescription or limitation, provided for 
by article 3544 of the civil code of Louisi- 
ana, barri an action of the kind 
brought by the appellees against the ap- 
pellants by the lapse of 10 years, the 
action being one to correct an error in 
description in a deed. 


The question of whether the Georgia 
blow post law (section 2677 of Park’s 
Annotated Code of rgia) is an undue 
burden on interstate commerce, and, 
therefore, unconstitutional, will be before 
the court should it find jurisdiction over 
the appeal in the case of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway v. 
Morgan et al., No. 165. 


The statute.provides that the engineet 
of a train, upon reaching each “blow 
post” shall blow his whistle two long 
blasts and two short blasts at intervals 
of five seconds as a signal of approach 
to a crossing. The appellee was injured 
~' being. struck at a crossing, and she 
alleged, as a ground of negligence, the 
failure to comply with the statute. 


Service of Process 
On State Commissioner 


A review is also sought of the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania in the case of Hanover Fire In- 
surance Co. v. Specktor et al., No. 167. 

This case involves the service of proc- 
ess upon the insurance commissioner of 
Pennsylvania for a foreign corporation 
which was doing business within the 
State, in a controversy arising over a 
transaction in the State with a nonresi- 
dent. The appellant’s appearance is also 
involved. 

Section 8025 of the general code of 
Ohio is involved in the case of Booth, 
etc., et al. v. Clapp et al., No. 169, on ap- 
peal from the Supreme Court of Ohio. 

This statute pertains to the adoption 
of children without the consent of one; 
of the parents, and the appellant’s brief 
assails its validity because of its alleged 
repugnancy to the 7th, 9th, and 14th 
amendments to the Constitution. 

The constitutionality of chapter 113 of 
the public laws of North Carolina of 
1927 is questioned in the case of Mur- 
phy v. Corporation Commission of the 
State of North Carolina, No. 184, on ap- 
peal from the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina. 

This law relates to a levy by the cor- 
poration commission of an assessment 
equal to the stock liability of the stock- 
holders of a bank which the commission 
has taken over, and its action in giving 
this levy the weight of a judgment upon 
which execution may issue if not paid. 

A quo warranto action brought by the 
State of Colorado against a corporation, 
to oust it from an alleged usurpation of 
the franchise of practicing dentistry in 
the State of Colorado, despite the fact 
that all of the dentists working in such 
office already were licensed under the 
laws of the State, is involved in the case 
of Painless Parker Dentist v. People of 
the State of Colorado, No. 186, on a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the Colo- 
rado Supreme Court. 

The petition for a writ of certiorari in 
the case of Public Service Commission 
of Indiana et al. v. The Vincennes Water 
Supply Co., No. 197, states that the liti- 
gation arises out of an injunction issued 
to restrain the petitioners from nforc- 
ing the rates and charges for water serv- 
ice furnished by the respondent in the 
City of Vincennes, Ind., as fixed in an 
order of the public service commission 
A difference arises as to the valuation 
for rate making purposes of the respond- 
ent’s property. 

The validity of a California statute is 
questioned in the case of Workman v. 
Boone et al., No. 199, on appeal from the 
Supreme Couri of California. 

The statute involved is chapter 303, 
California statutes of 1921, approved 
May 25, 1921, page 404, being an act to 


| reserve oil and gas and othér minerals in 


State lands and to provide for the grant- 
ing of permits and leases to prospect for 
and take any such oil, gas or other 
minerals, 

This same question arises in the case 
of Workman v. Kingsbury et al., No. 200, 
also on appeal from the California Su- 
preme Court. 


Regulation o f Fishing 
For Fresh Water Shrimp 


Section 4078 of the Criminal Code of 
the State of Alabama is involved in the 
case of *Bosarge v. State of Alabama, 
No. 202, on appeal to the Court of Ap- 
peals of Alabama. 

The appellant’s brief states that the 
statute in question provides that “no 
person who has not been a bona fide resi- 
dent of. the State of Alabama for one 
year, then passed, shall catch or attempt 
to catch any salt water shrimp within 
the waters of the State of Alabama or 
within the waters subject to the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of said State by the 
use of any seine or other device for the 
purpose of catching salt water shrimp.” 

The “small loan law” of Georgia will 
be reviewed by the court should it find 
jurisdiction over the appeal in the case 
of Morgan v. State of Georgia, No. 235, 
on appeal from the Supreme Court of 
Georgia. 

This law provides for the licensing of 
persons or companies engaged in loan- 
ing money in amounts less than $300 
at.a greater rate of interest than 8 per 
cent. 

The constitutionality of the park dis- 
trict acts of Ohio (sections 2976-1 to 
2976-101 of the General Code of Ohio) 
are questioned in two cases, entitled 
State of Ohio, ex rel. Bryant, v. Akron 
Metropolitan Park District for Summit 
County, No. 237, and. State of Ohio, ex 
rel, Wadsworth, v. Zangerle et al., No. 
238, on appeals from the Supreme Court 
of Ohio. . 

These acts are attacked on the ground, 
among others, that they purport to dele- 
gate to the probate judge of any county 
f Ohio the power of creating and en- 
arging a park district within and be- 
yond his county and of appointing com- 
missioners of such district. The acts 


were-held constitutional by the Court of | 


Appeals of Ohio. Upon appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, five of the seven 
judges were in favor of its constitution- 
ality, but the constitution of Ohio re- 
quires a concurrence of all but one of 


/ 





iF ive Appeals Docketed 
For Review of Findings 





Arguments Heard on One Ap- 
plication for Consideration 
And Decision Is Awaited 


the members of the supreme court to de- 
clare a law unconstitutional, it is ex- 
plained in briefs. 

Article 7781 of the Revised Civil Stat- 
utes of the State of Texas is assailed 
in the jurisdictional statement filed in a 
case entitled State of Texas, ex rel. 
Isensee et al. v. Sims, etc., et al., No. 
|245, on appeal-from the Supreme Court 
of Texas. 

This particular article provides for the 
formation and creation of the Nueces 
County fresh water supply district No. 1, 
and the appellant attacks the law on the 
ground that such act does not provide 
for the creation of the district by the 
exercise of legislative power, but pro- 
des for such formation by mere action 
of the proponents. 


| Right to New Jury 


In Insanity Trial 

Should the court find jurisdiction over 
the appeal in the'case of Troche v. The 
People of the. State of California, No. 
247, it will be asked to determine the 
proper construction to be placed on sec- 
tion 1026 of the penal code of Cali- 
fornia. 

The code allows a plea of “not guilty” 
and also a plea of “not guilty by rea- 
son of insanity” to be filed to an indict- 
ment or information. The “not guilty” 
plea is tried, and, should the defend- 
ant be found guilty, ‘the is then tried 
on the plea of “not guilty by reason 
of insanity,” briefs ‘explain. The ap- 
pellant entered both pleas and, after be- | 
ing found guilty, was tried on the in-| 
sanity plea by the same jury. The ap- | 
pellant contends that. he sis entitled to | 
a new jury when the ‘insanity plea | 
is presented. | 

The constitutionality of section 10 of | 
chapter 126, of the laws of Nebraska, | 
is questioned in the petition for a writ | 
of. certiorari to the Supreme Court of | 
Nebraska in the case of Miller v. Mc- 
Laughlin, etc. et al., No. 261. 

This statute provides that.no fish shall 
be taken from the waters within the} 
State of Nebraska with net, traps. or 
seines. The petitioner contends that 
Iowa and Nebraska were given conc- 
current jurisdiction over the Missouri 
River by Congress -and that’ Nebraska | 
cannot pass any law affecting it without 
the concurrence of the Iowa Legislature. | 
' The validity of an order of the rail- | 
road commission of Wisconsin fixing | 
the rates to be charged by the appellee | 
as receiver for the Washburn Water | 
Works Co. is questioned in the case of | 
Railroad Commission of Wise¢onsin, etc. 
et al. v. Maxcy et al., Nor301} on appeal 
to the District Ccurt for the Western 
District of Wisconsin. j ' 

The constitutionality of section .29. of 
the New York workmen’s tompenSation: 
law, as interpreted by the court of Ap- 
peals of that State, is involved in the 
appeal in the case of Phoenix Indemnity 
Co. v. Staten Island Rapid Transit Rail- 
way Co., No, 307. 

The petition for a writ of certiorari in 
the case of Southern California Edison 
Co. v. Railroad Commission of the State 
of California et al., No. 337, seeks a re- 
view of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of California, in litigation arising 
out of an order of the railroad commis- 
sion-of the State of California, fixing 
the just compensation to be paid by the 
city of Los Angeles and the board of 
public service commissioners of that 
city for certain electric utility property 
owned by the petitioners, whicl! the city 
professed its intention to acquire under/ 
eminent domain proceedings. 


Laws of New York State 
In Issue in Two Cases 


Chapter 242 of the laws of 1928 of 
New York State is under attack in the 
case of White et al. v, Sparkill Realty 
Corp. and Standard Trap Rock Corp., No. 
336, on appeal from the District Court 
for the Southern District of New York. 

Act 340 of the public acts. of 1927, 
act 215 of the public acts of 1925, and 
act 352 of the public acts of 1925, as 
amended, of the State of Michigan, are 
involved in the appeal in the case of 
Dohany v. Rogers, etc. et al., No. 338. 

These acts pertain to eminent domain 
proceedings by the State to acquire prop- 
erty for private purposes. 

The constitutionality of an act of the 
Illinois Legislature of May 1, 1897, con- 
cerning land titles is assailed in the 
jurisdictional statement filed in the case 
of Eliason et al. v. Wilborn et aj., No. 
347, on appeal from the Supreme Court 
of Illniois. 

The statute, as construed by the Illi- 
nois courts, makes a certificate of title 
‘based on a forged deed and issued by the 
registrar of titles. without notice to the 
owner, conclusive evidence of title against 
such owner in favor of a purchaser from 
the grantee in the forged deed, the’ brief 
points out. 

The taking of land by way of. excess. 
condemnation, under authority of sec- 
tion 10 of article XVIII of the consti- 
tution of Ohio, is involved in the cases 
of City of ,Cincinnati v. Vester, No. 372, 
City of Cincinnati v. Richards et al. No. 
873, and City. of Cincinnati v. Reakirt, 
No. 374, on petitions fot writs of certio- 
rari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit. 

The constitutional provision permits 
the taking of land by excess condemna- 
tion, the petition states; and acting 
under such authority, the city .of . Cin- 
einnati has taken more property than is 
needed for the construction of a street in 
that city. The lower court held that 
such proceedings were unconstitutional. 

The constitutionality of section 10 of 
the alien property law of California 
will be raised should the court find prob- 
able jurisdiction Over the appeal in the 
case of California Delta Farms, Inc., v. 
Chinese American Farms, Inc., No, 392. 

Section 10 makes it a criminal offense 
to conspire to effect a transfer of real 
property, or of any interest in real prop- 
erty, in violations of the provisions of 
| the act. The act, the petition argues, 
therefore, is in violation of article I. of 
section 10 of the constitution in that it 
| impairs the obligation of contract. 

The next article of this series, 
presenting according to subject mat- 
ter the cases on the docket of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
will summarize the insurance cases 
before the court. 
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Injunction—Subjects of Production and Regulation—Contracts—Combina- 
tions to Procure Modification of Existing Contracts—Motive— 2 
Where the Actors’ Equity Association adopted a resolution providing dis- 


ciplinary measures to b 


taken agains 


through employment agents not holding permits from equity to do business 
with its members, and, pursuant to such resolution, Equity required so-calied 
personal representatives of actors, in order to obtain. a permit, to agree 
as to certain terms of contracts to be made with members of Equity, in- 
cluding modification of previously existing contracts with members to con- 
form to the new arrangements, more favorable to members, if the latter 


enjoined by a ‘court of equity, even 


alternative to plaintiff, a personal representative, of accepting the terms 
offered or losing his business, since the motive of Equity in adopting such 
resolution was to benefit its members and not to injure plaintiff, the financial 
loss to plaintiff being incidental to this purpose.—Gillmore et al. v. Edel- 


Trade Unions—Nature and Status—Combination of Actors—Motive— 
Actors may combine in refusing to deal with others except upon such 
terms as such combination shall determine, where their motive is to benefit 
‘themselves, even though their concerted economic power is such as to present 
to those with whom they deal the alternative of accepting the terms offered 


or losing their business.—Gillmore et al. v. Edelstein. 


U. S. Daily 1826, Oct. 1, 1929. 


Trade Unions—Nature and Status—Combinations of Employers or of La- 


berers— 


The legal principles applicable to groups of employers or laborers or- 
ganized to strengthen their bargaining power in the economic struggle are 
the same.—Gillmore et al. v. Edelstein. 


Oct. 1,° 1929. 


Trade Unions—Nature and Status—Motive for Combining—Benefit— 

The motive of benefit to an industrial group will often justify a collective 
refusal of the members of such group to deal with one-who will not accede 
to terms which promote the interests of such growp—Gillmore et al. v. 
Edelstein. (C. C. A. 2)—IV U. S. Daily 1826, Oct. 1, 1929. 


Trade Unions—Nature and Status—Secondary Boycotts—What Constitutes— 
Notification of theatrical managers and producers by the Actors’ Equity 
Association that disciplinary measures will be taken against members who 


obtain employment through so-called 


permits from Equity, and requesting such managers and producers not to 
hire Equity members except through agents holding Equity permits, cannot 


members securing engagements 
should so require, held: Enforcement of such resolution ,should not be 
though the result is to present the 

stein. (C, C. A. 2)—IV U. S. Daily 1826, Oct. 1, 1929. 


(C. C. A. 2)—IV 


(C. C. A. 2)—IV U. S. Daily 1826, 


personal representatives not holding 





be considered as an attempt to create a secondary boycott against agents 


not holding permits.—Gillmore et al. v. Edelstein. 


Daily 1826, Oct. 1, 1929. 


(C. C. A. 2)—IV U. S. 


Patents 


Unfair Competition—Imitation of Goods— 

Where defendant’s packages do not imitate plaintiff’s, the mere fact that 
defendant’s goods look like plaintiff's does not establish unfair competition 
where the appearance of plaintiff's goods has not in the #rade become 
associated with plaintiff’s name.—Trico Products Co. v. Apco-Mossberg Corp. 
(D. C., D. Mass.)—IV U. S. Daily 1826, Oct. 1, 1929. 


Patent: 
Sligh 


Patentability—Evidence of Invention— 
change in automobile windshield cleaner will support patent where 


it is. functional and increases efficiency, and there have been 7,000,000 sold 
in three years in field where there has been good deal of effort and thought.— 


Trico Products Co. v. Apco-Mossberg Corp. 


Daily 1826, Oct. 1, 1929., 


Patents—Construction of Claims— 


Where in crowded art an improvement is small, a claim which is obscurely 
drawn so that two judges interpret it to include different elements is 
invalid.—Trico Products Co. v. Apco-Mossberg Corp. 


U. S. Daily 1826, Oct. 1, 1929. 
s 


Paterts—Infringement—Combination—Contributory— 

@ Where defendants made devices which infringe claim when interpreted 
one way, and understood devites were to be installed so as to infringe 
claim when interpreted another way, the defendants infringes either di- 
rectly or contributionally.—Trico Products Co. v. 
(D. C., D, Mass.)+-IV U. S. Daily 1826, Oct. 1, 1929. 


Patents—Windshield Wiper Valid and Infringed— J 

Patent 1659496 to Oishei & Hueber for Windshield Wiper, claim 1 in- 
valid but claim 2 valid and infringed—Trico Products Co. v. Apéo-Mossberg 
Corp.. (D. C., D. Mass.)—IV U. S. Daily 1826, Oct. 1, 1929. 












(D. C., D. Mass.)—IV U. S. 


(D. C., D. Mass.)—IV 


Apco-Mossberg Corp. 









Functional Change in Device Which Adds 
To Efficiency Is Held to Show Invention 


Commercial Success of Windshield Wiper Is Considered 
And Claim Found to Be Infringed 


A windshield wiper consisting of a 
projecting central strip having on each 
side two strips so positioned that when 
the wiper takes its wiping position the 
edges of all three strips come into con- 
tact with the glass has been held to 
involve invention and the patent for such 
a wiper has been held valid by the Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Massachu- 
setts. 

While the question of invention is not 
free from doubt, in the court’s opinior 
such doubt was resolved in favor of the 
patentees. The slight change made over 
thé prior art is stated to be functional 
and to increase the efficiency of the de- 
vice. Marked success has attended the 
sale of the device, it is pointed out. 

On the question of unfair competition 
the court stated that where the defend- 
ant’s packages do not imitate plaintiff’s, 
the mere fact that the’ defendant’s goods 
look Jike plaintiff’s does not establish 
unfair competition where the appearance 
of such goods has not become associated 


|in the trade with the plaintiff’s name. 





Trico Propucts COMPANY 
v. 

APCO-MOSSBERG CORPORATION. 
District Court, D. Massachusetts. 
Equity No. 2993. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 12, 1929 
Morton, District Judge—At the con- 
clusion of the arguments I gave an oral 
decision on certain points substantially 

as follows: 

“The bill charges th infringement 
and unfair competitiom® As to the lat- 
ter it was not referred to in argument 
and I infer is in effect abandoned. It 
was clearly untenable, There is no evi- 
dence that the defendant’s packages im- 
itated those of the plaintiff. The mere 
fact that the defendant’s wipers look 
like those of the plaintiff is not sufficient 
to establish unfair competition unless, 
as Judge Burrows pointed out, in a suit 
by this plainti’ in the Connecticut dis- 
trict, the appearance of the plaintiff's 
article has in the tradé become associated 
with the plaintiff’s name. (Trice Cor- 
poration vy. Ace Corporation, 30 F. (2nd) 
688.) Nothing of that sort appears in 
this case. 


Principle of All 
Wipers Are the Same 


“Coming to the question of invention: 
The first thing to look at is the state 
of the art when the patent was applied 
for. At that time automatic—by which 
I mean power-driven—windshield wipers 
were a well known device. Many pat- 
ents covering different phases of them 
had been granted. The underlying prin- 
ciple of all of them was the same, viz., 
a straight flexible edge, generally of 
rubber, moving across the glass. The 
wiper-blades had been made in single 
ply, two-ply and three-ply. 

“They had been so held on the arm as 








to change their angle to the glass as 
they were moved back and forth across 
it—what has been termed ‘flopping’ in 
this case. The Folberth patent shows 
and describes this action very clearly, 
and also that. to Heineman, applied for 
as-early as 1910. Tanner shows a 
squeegee for cleaning windows consist- 
ing of a central strip and three strips 
on each side of it running back in steps; 
the wiping strips are described as made 
of pieces of old inner tubes. It is, how- 
ever, to be assumed that the thickness 
of the strips used would have relation 
to the size of the implement. There | 
would be no invention in using thinner 
strips cn small squeegees. 

“The plaintiff’s device consists of a 

projecting central strip having on each 
side two strips, stepped back as in the 
Tanner patent. The step-back is so 
regulated that when the wiper takes its 
wiping position, the edges of all three 
strips (or plies) come into contact with 
the glass. The strips are not fastened 
together close to the edges and are, 
therefore, free to open slightly from 
each other during the wiping movement. 
This allows a certain amount of the! 
water on the windshield to be drawn 
in between them by capillary action. 
On the return stroke these strips are 
pressed together and the water is 
squeezed out, while those on the other 
side open as the wiper flops over. The 
plaintiff’s wiper so constructed achieved 
a striking and rapid commercial suc- 
cess. The manufacture of them began 
just about two years ago, and about 
7,000,000 have been sold. This corrobo- 
rates rather strongly the plaintiff’s testi- | 
mony that its wiper is distinctly more | 
efficient than the older forms which pre- | 
ceded it. Another significant fact in the 
same direction is that the defendant has 
slavishly copied the plaintiff’s device. 
The evidence leaves no fair doubt, I 
think, that the plaintiff’s device is a dis- 
tinct step forward in the art to which 
it belongs. 
_ “The most difficult question is whether | 
it involved any invention over the prior 
art. The defendant says thgt the plain- 
tiff’s wiper is nothing but the Tanner 
squeegee, reduced in size all around for 
application to the work in hand and used 
in the old flopping holder. This is true 
with the important qualification, how- 
ever, that the Tanner squeegee did not 
involve the comparatively wide flexible 
edges which are functional in the plain- 
tiff’s device. I do not believe that one 
can take the Tanner squeegee, apply it 
to a windshield cleaner and obtain the 
same efficiency as that of the plain- 
tiff’s wiper without widening the edges 
to make them flexible and arranging 
the step-back so as to accord with the} 
degree of slant or “flop” at which the 
wiper works. There is nothing in the 
prior art which embodies or even sug- 
gests such modification. 

“To summarize on this point: The 
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Regulation of Employment Contracts 


By Actors’ Association Held to Be Legal 





Requirement of Certain Terms in Agreements of Members 
With Employers Is Sustained on Appeal 





The enforcement ofa resolution of the 
Actors’ Equity Association requiring 
members to ‘secure employment only 


through agents and so-called personal 
representatives having permits from the, 
association has been upheld by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit. 

The resolution provides, the opinion of 
the court explains, that disciplinary 
measures will be taken against members 
who secure employment through other 
persons, Pursuant to the resolution, 
permits which were in reality contracts 
were prepared. In order to obtain a per- 
mit the personal representative was re- 
quired to agree to embody certain terms 
in contracts with members of. the asso- 
ciation. 


One of the terms, it was explained, 
permitted the modification of ahy existing 
contract, the new terms being more 
favorable to the actors, at the request of 


either the permit holder or a member of 


the association. 

The plaintiff, a personal representative 
who refused to take out a permit, charged 
that the permit system would unlaw- 


action was reversed by the appellate 
court. 

The primary object of the system, the 
court held, is to benefit the members of 
the association and not to injute the 
plaintiff. It, therefore, held that the in- 
junction had been improvidently. granted. 
Judge Manton dissented from the major- 
ity holding. 


i 


FRANK GILLMORE ET AL. t 





v. 

WILLIAM EDELSTEIN. , 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second/Circuit, 
No. 3465. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 

Southern District of New York. 
Justus SHEFFIELD (PAUL N. TURNER, 
EmiLy C. Hott, and Justus SHEF- 
FIELD, of counsel) for ‘appellants; 

NATHAN BurKAN, for. appellee. 
Before MANTON, SWAN, and AvGuUSTUS 

N. Hanp, Circuit Judges. 


Statement and Opinion 
Aug. 12, 1929 


Bill in equity to enjoin the defendants 
from putting into effect a certain reso- 


fully interfere with and destroy his busi-| lution adopted by the Actors’ Equity As- 


ness. 
tention and granted an injunction pen- 
dente lite (III U. S. Daily 3106), but its 


The lower court upheld his con-/| sociation, 


the enforcement; of which 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) 
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Helping 


“Live and let live” is a well-regarded 
maxim of business life. 
relates to thé railroads. 


The railroads are not content that other 
lines of business shall merely live. They 
want business to be prosperous, and 
through their serviee they help others to | 


prosper. 


The present trend of the nation’s busi- 
ness is an illustration. New lines of busi- 
ness lack a measure of prosperity; most of 
them are doing better than ever before; the 
average is highly satisfactory. 
erally recognized that the progress of the 
railroads has contributed greatly to this ; 
favorable situation. There have been plenty 
of cars and locomotives and other facilities, 
The time of freight in transit has been re- 
duced from weeks to days and from days to ‘ 
hours. Passenger trains have been speeded 


demand. 


are invited. 


up. Schedules of all kinds are maintained 
with remarkable exactness. The improved ‘ 
speed and dependability of railway service 

have reduced inventories, stabilized. prices ; 
and promoted regularity of supply and ‘ 


The rule necessarily works both ways, 
The railroads must prosper in order to help 
other lines of business to prosper, 


Constructive criticism and suggestions 


L. A. DOWNS, 
President, Illinois Central System. 


‘ CHICAGO, October 1, 1929, 


















Business 


Let us see how it 


It is gen- 
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ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


"Mainly on the Subject of Womellll 


The Céiit. of Domestic Relations in any large city 
is probably the most interesting place in which to 
‘study the customs of the people, because it affords 
the picture of the changing of customs during the 
cross-currents of their lives. 


Some ten or fifteen years ago certain foreign ele- 
’ ments, when found in the Domestic Court, proved 
highly illuminating to the general group of spec- 
tators who believed that one set of conventions 
ruled the world. 


The girl would come in with her fatherless baby, 
and the young man would be dragged in by the 
scruff of the neck. The young man would be 
pleaded with on the point of honor, and the young 
girl would be frowned upon for immorality. And 


both -would seem puzzled. Then the next case 


would be called and it would prove to be another 
‘young husbandless mother and another scraggly 
young man. 


Such cases came literally by thousands, until the 
puzzled judiciary began wondering whether all the 
young female immigrants were without morals. 


It was only when the social-anthropologists 


_— of the various universities stepped in and ex- 


plained matters that such cases could be dealt 
with at all. 


America was getting, at that time, a large influx 
of peasantry from the Black Forest of Germany 
and from certain sections of Poland. And in these 
sections a girl was not supposed to get married 
until a few weeks before she had her child. In fact, 
proof of her capacity to bear children was her justi- 
fication for being allowed to get married. 


In his own country it would never have entered 
the young man’s mind to question the bargain. It 
was not a matter of honor at all. It was purely a 
matter of the sequence of custom. And the sequence 
of custom in the Black Forest of Germany ran (and 
still runs) that way. Transplanted to America, the 
girl, being the more conservative, clung to the old 
customs; while the young man tried to adopt the 
new morals of the new world. 


The point of the story, of course, is that even 
among the simplest peasantry one finds that 
little extra-conservatism of women, even when 
it is conservatism in the wrong direction, which 
never ceases to interest the sociologist. It is one 

of the few things that has not been changed very 
~ much by cultural development. 


\ 


In probably four out of every five cases in ‘the 
Court of Domestic Relations, one finds the woman 
trying to preserve the home while the man is de- 
stroying it. And in nearly every case she will con- 
done, she will compromise, she will palliate, she 
will lie for or against him, in order to hold that 
home together. 


And how well she does her job may be estimated 
by the fact that in 84 per cent of the cases she is 
successful. Divorce:in America now. runs about 


16 per cent. And this, when you consider the pres- 


ent vast spread of wealth down through the masses 
and the comparative economic freedom of the 
sexes, is a wonderful job. 


Here in True Story Magazine we get rather an 3 


| interesting panorama of this situation. For here 


we can see the trial and the triumph in the tens 
of thousands of cases that never find their way 
into court. Here one finds the woman reaffirming 
again and again those standards of living upon 
which a great part of the human race has been able. 
to proceed —the integrity of the home, the protec- 


tion of the children, and the triumph of the simple, 


homely virtues over. which the relationship of the 
world breaks bread. 


And maybe you think the reaffirming of those 
virtues and the holding of those homes together is 
not some job. For'‘the first time in the world, the 
workers of the world are going around with their 
pockets jingling. Wealth has descended to the 
masses. Millions of people now have more actual 
money than anyone ever dreamed they could have. 
And money, of course, means the doing of any- 
thing you want, to the limit of your capacity. And 
usually what the man wants in business or love or 
adventure is “the run of the range”. 


Therefore, it is doubly interesting to see in these 
true stories of True Story Magazine how the 
woman takes charge of the situation to protect 
her family. It is she whom one finds persuading 
the man to build his own home. She is the one who 
takes him to the stores to furnish it. She is the one 


who studies bathtubs and kitchen ranges and par- 


lor radios. And finally, she is the one, although he » 
does not know it, who tells him just what auto- 
mobile he is going to buy. 


A rather interesting woman -—this modern wife ok oe scl: 
ern worker. Ultra-modern when it comes to buying those 
innumerable things which change the social setting; but mighty 
conservative when it comes to any change in the moral code, 
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Bangor & Aroostook 
Seeks Authority to 


Proceeds to Be Used for Pur- 
chase of Three Locomo- 
tives, to Build Bridge, and 
Relocate Trackage 


The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Co. 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Sept. 28,. Finance Docket 7845, 
‘ an application for authority to issue 
* $2,113,920 of common capital stock. The 

proposed issue comprises 35,232 shares, 
‘ par value $50 per share, to be sold at $60 
. per share. 


The purpose of the issue is to enable | 


. the carrier to pay $312,000 for three loco- 
motives being built by the American 
Locomotive Company, to finance to the 

- extent of $490,148 the construction of a 

‘new bridge across the Penobscot River 

. between Millinocket and Norcross, Me., 
and to relocate about 1 mile of track 


Senate Debates Question of Revoking 


President’s Authority to Modify Tariff Ajy Tr 


ommendations on Rates Into Effect 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ment of the next regular or special ses- visions of the tariff bill as now admin- 
sion of the Congress. istered, he said, 

“Any increase or decrease in duty (in- sn a one one or two members of 

‘ h in the classifieati he Tari ommission were not impar- 

recut Us ein is iden han’ tial and one President did not carry out 


‘ a fi the recommendations of the Commission 
with) proclaimed by the President under | did not mean that the principle of the 


this section shall cease to be in effect on | flexible tariff was wrong, he said. He 
the day following the adoption by either fone sa he ‘would eo ae ~~ 
House of Congress of a resolution dis- hy SE EOF ROY ieeer ee co 


rate of duty, provided such resolution is | amendment, 
adopted within 90 calendar days after; In a statement issued by 


i th of the report by | members of the Senate Finance Commit- 
eee = ess «5 | tee it was stated that it would be “em- 
i. ee k (Dem.), of Towa, who | phatically insisted” that final action and 

enator c em.), , who| 

: | re 

declared himself opposed to the Simmons | sion reports shall be taken by Congress. 
amendment, introduced an amendment, The statement was signed by Senators 


: “| act in an emergency than Congress. He | 
approving the increase or decrease in| said he would not Support the Simmons | 


minority | 


responsibility upon the Tariff Commis-| Committee. Pointing out that it has to 


Proposal to Regulate 
ansportation 
Discussed in Senate 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public rate decisions on Sept..30 
which are summarized as follows: 


No. 21212—D, Calamari Co. v. Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Co. et al. Decided Sept. 
18, 1929. 

Eight carloads of pecans in the shell, 
from New Roads and Glynn, La., to Chi- 
cago, Ill., found not misrouted. Rates 
charged on these shipments, as well as an 
additional carload from New Roads to Chi- 
cago, Oct. 22, 1925, found inapplicable, un- 
dercharges resulting. Applicable rate found 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Complaint dismissed. 


No. 20612.—Kokomo Steel & Wire Co. v. 
Michigan Central Railroad Co. et al. De- 
cided Sept. 18, 1929. 


Rate charged on certain carload ship- 
ments of wire nails, fencing, steel fence 
posts and fasteners from Kokomo, Ind.,.to 
Chicago, Ill., and from Chicago Heights, 
Ill, to Kokomo found inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rate determined and _ reparation 
awarded. 


No. 21856.—Platt & Brahm Coal Co. v. Chi- 


Control by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Urged 
By Mr. Bratton; Rates 
Said to Be Unfair 


[Continued from Page 1.]  _ 
the Secretary of Commerce told him it 
was against the policy of the Depart- 
ment to make such reports public. This, 
| he contended, is contrary to the intent 
of the law. 

That the law is “too plain for mis- 
interpretation” was agreed to by Senator 
| McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, who objected 
to Mr. Bratton’s request that his reso- 
{lution go to the Interstate Commerce 


|do entirely with the Commerce Depart- 


in connection with the bridge construc-| which would make it compulsory upon 
tion, and to provide working capital and 


cago & North Western Railway Co. et al. 
Decided Sept. 18, 1929. 


Carload of bituminous coal from Carbon, 


| Sfmmons, of North Carolina; Harrison, | ™¢"* Mr. McNary asserted that the 
\of Mississippi: King, of Utah; George, | Commerce Committee alone has jurisdic- 
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Freight Rates 


~ 


Rate Decisions 
. ‘Announced by the ; 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


of Columbia found not ynreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. ‘ 

In No. 16388, Sub. No. 1, rates on lumber 
and forest products. from the Missiésippi 
Valley and southeastern territories to des- 
tinations in the so-called mideastern min- 
ing district of Tennessee, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Kentucky found not unrea- 
sonable. Complaint dismissed. 

In No. 16383, Sub. No. 2, rates on lumber 
and forest products from the Mississippi 
Valley and southeastern territories to des- 
tinations in the eastern part of central 
territory, intermediate to eastern destina- 
tions via Ohio River gateway routes, found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


In Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2689 proposed revision of the rates on 
lumber and forest products from eastern 
and western Alabama to certaim of the 
destinations embraced in the original com- 
plaint in No, 16383 permitted to become 
effective. 

In Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2479 proposed revisions of rates on 
lumber and forest products from Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida to South Carolina, North Carolina 
and the Virginia cities and points taking 
the same rates, and points directly inter- 


Kansas City Manager 
Askedto Conference 
On Traffic Terminal 


Secretary of War Calls Meet- 
ing to Decide on Location 


|| 


For New Wharf on Mis- | 


souri River 


H. F. McElroy, city manager of. Kan- 
sas City, will be invited to a conference 
Oct. 2 or 8 concerning the location of a 
Missouri River traffic ¢erminal at Kansas 
City, it was stated orally Sept. 30 by the 
Secretary of War, James W. Good. 


Kansas City organizations have bet 
cooperating with the War Department | 


with a view to having the terminal 
laced at the most advantageous point, 
r. Good ho Some groups have pointed 
out that the proper place for the ter- 
minal would be at the present site of the 
old. mmunicipal wharf, as dredging would 
be reduced to a minimum and there 
would be less intetference from ice 
gorges than at a point farther upstream, 


: : the President to proclaim rates. recom- | sone ie . 
h utstanding bonds of : ‘ “com=\ of Georgia; Walsh, of Massachusetts; | tion of matters relating to the Commerce 
ome: asing 0 g mended to him by the Tariff Commission | Barkley, of Kentucky; Thomas, of Okla- Department. 
The proposed issue is to be offered to after a thorough public investigation. | homa_ and Connally, of Texas. It fol-| Senator Bratton contended, on the| 
' stockholders of the company. No plans| Senator Broussard (Dem.), of Louisi- lows in full text: | 


W. Va., to Sutherland, Iowa, found under- 
charged. Applicable charges found unrea- 
sonable. Defendants authorized to waive 
collection of the outstanding undercharges. 
Complaint dismissed. 


mediate thereto; between South Carolina 
and North Carolina; and between points in 
the Carolinas and points in Virginia inter- 
mediate to the Virginia cities permitted to 
become effective. 


{And the engineers also have approved 
this site for the sa@me reasons, it was 
stated. But while dredging expenses 
would be lower there, shipping costs 





: ass : . ca sk | | other hand, that inasmuch as the resolu- | 
for otherwise ae cee the ee ana, said the Philippines want their in- | 
resented to the Commission in the eS : : 
are p dependence. He read editorials and of ashy prompts.ais to issue a public state- 


pe : n 
ns fered evidence as proof. ment in relation to the so-called flexible | 

Mr. Broussard is the author of two/| provisions of the tariff bill now pending 
amendments to the tariff bill, one provid-| before the Senate. The question in- | 
ing that imports from the islands be volved is one that in our opinion strikes | 
made dutiable and the revenue collected | at the very roots of constitutional gov- | 
be turned over to the Philippine govern-|ernment. It concerns the preservation 
ment, and the other that a conference of | unimpaired or the abandonment of the 
the powers be called looking to the in- 


A question of far-reaching conse- 
quence transcending considerations of | 


Canada to Build Barges 
To Carry Wheat to Ports 


A fleet of light steel barges, equipped 
with Diesel engines, will probably solve 


the problem of transporting grain from 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3305.—Combination rule on granite, mar- 
ble, or stone from Seaboard Air Line 
Railway stations to intermediate points. 
Decided Sept. 19, 1929. 

Broposed restriction of the application 
of the combination rule in constructing 
combination rates on granite, marble, or 
stone from certain shipping points in Geor- 
gia, North, Carolina, South Carolina, and 


tion directs the recommendation of | 
remedial legislation on transportation of 
an interstate character, such legislation 
should be framed, by the Interstate 
Commerce Committee. 


Rate Control Is Sought 


Rate control was particularly stressed 
by _Mr.. Bratton in his discussion of 
legislation needed for the regulation of 


. 7 ; including points in western trunk-line ter- 
interstate air transportation. He de- 


ritory and the Southwest, found not justi- 


Virginia to various interstate destinations, | 


In No. 18230 rates on lumber, in car- 
loads, from points in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi on the Memphis division of the 
Southern Railway to destinations in Illinois 
and Indiana found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


Findings in North Carolina Pine Asso, 
v. A. C. L. R. R. Co., 85 I. C. C. 270 (on 
the interpretation of which the original 
'complaint in No. 16383 is largely based) 
discussed and interpreted. 


would be higher, the Secretary asserted. 

Commodities must be put on barges at 
the Lowest possible expense, and, at the 
same time, the river channel must be 


kept free for navigation, Mr. Good stated. } 


A mistake in deciding on the location 
of the terminal would be costly to. the 
whole inland navigation system, he said. 





War Department Approves 


| power of levying taxes by that branch 
a new terminal at Kingston, Canada, to | dependence of the islands. |of the Government which the fore- 
ocean steamers at Montreal, according to Treaty Nego tiated 


a report from the consul at Kingston, | 


| clared that in some instances, “two pas- 


| wl 0 fied. Suspended schedules ordered canceled 
| sengers riding in the same plane, with 


and proceeding discontinued. 
No. 21488 (Sub, No. 1).—Elin & Golub v. 


Plans for Two Bridges 


fathers agreed should alone be charged Rates on Excess Freight 


with that duty and responsibility. 


George Gregg Fuller, just made public | 
by the transportation division, Depart- | 
ment of Commerce. | 

The Department’s statement follows in | 
full text: ; 


The development of a grain terminal 
at Kingston has presented the problem 
of carrying the grain from that terminal 
to ocean steamers at Montreal, and it is 
the present intention of the Canada 
Steamship Lines to construct a fleet of 


To Stop Fortifications 


Mr. Broussard said there is no neces- | 
sity for keeping the islands. 


Executive Authority 
Is Declared Objectionable 


Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, de-| Whatever argument could be 
clared that under the treaty negotiated | vanced, during the war and immediately 
at the Washington disarmament confer- | following, for delegating to a degree the 
ence, the United States agreed not to/ taxing power to the Executive, unques- 
further fortify the islands. Therefore, |tionably no longer exists. 
he concluded, this country would find it 


ad- | 
| in large rate discriminations,” he said, 


To incorporate now in the law any | engaged in interstate commerce, said the 


the same accommodations and the same 
safety protection, pay different rates, 
one paying 8 cents a mile and the other 
13 cents.” 


“The lack of regulation has resulted 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. et al. De- 

cided Sept. 19, 1929. 

Rates charged on cotton piece goods, any 
quantity, from certain points in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee to Albion, Ind., 
found not unreasonable or unjustly dis- 
criminatory. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 21708.—Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills v. 

Mississippi Warrior Service. et al. De- 

cided Sept. 20, 1929. 





pointing out that the majority of the 
industry objects to regulation. 


There are 47 air transport companies 


difficult to defend the possessién from) recognition of a right of the Executive | Senator, and they are becoming closely 
attack. 


Rate charged on five carloads of burlap 


Are Suspended by I. C. C. 


| By an order entered on Sept. 30 in In- 
vestigation and Suspénsion Docket No. 
$360 the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from Oct. 1, 1929, until 
May 1, 1930, the. operation of certain 
schedules as published in joint Supple- 
ment. No. 33 to Consolidated Freight 
Classification No. 5 (Agent E. H. Du- 
laney’s I. C. C. No. 23; Agent R. C. 


Plans for reconstruction of a bridge 
across the Mystic River at Mystic, Conn., 
to be built by the New Haven & H 
‘ford railway, and for a bridge ac®os 
the Huron River near Rockwood, Mich., 
have been approved by the War Depart- 
ment, says a staterment issued Sept. 30, 
The statement follows in full text: 

The Secretary of "War has approved 
an application by-the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company for 


approval of modified plans for the re- 
construction of a bridge across the 
Mystic River at Mystic, Conn. The modi- 


bags from Toledo, Ohio, to New Orleans, 
La., not found unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 


|to impose taxes without the concurrence | tied up with the railroads, which are reg- 
American farmers, Senator Broussard|of the legislative branch is without | ulated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
said, need protection from the Philip-| justification. Authority in the Execu- | mission. He quoted the former Assistant 


Fyfe’s I. C. C. No. 18, and Agent D. T. 
Lawrence’s I. C. C.-0, C. No. 49). 
The suspended schedules propose re- 


light steel barges equipped with Diesel 
engines. The first barge soon will be 


launched by the Davie shipbuilding plant | 
at Lauzon, Quebec, the principal dimen- 
sions of which are: Length, 252 feet; 
breadth, 48 feet; draft, 14 feet. Addi- 
tional barges probably will be built if 
this one operates as efficiently as ex- 
pected. 


Oregon to Become Party 
To New Road Construction 


The public service commission of 


Oregon and the Denver & Rio Grande} 


Western Railroad Company have been 


authorized by the Interstate Commerce | 


Commission to intervene in the applica- 
tion of the Western Pacific Railroad 
Company, Finance Docket 7440, to con- 
struct a line of railroad in Plumas, Las- 
sen and Modoc ‘counties, Calif., the 
Commission announced on Sept. 30. The 
proposed construction is part of a line to 
be jointly built by the Western Pacific 
and the Great Northern extending about 


200 miles from Paxton, Calif., to Klamath | 


Falls, Oreg. 


Louisiana Road Valued 


For Rate-making Purposes | 


Final valuation for rate-making pur-| 
poses of the property of the Franklin} 


and Abbeville Railway Company, located 
in Louisiana, has been fixed at $318,450 
as of June 30, 1919, the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission announced on Sept, “aid Mr. Robinson. 
The property used but not owned | 


27. 
by the carrier is valued at $133,679. 


Freight Rates Suspended 
On Leather for Gloves 


pines. Since it is not fair to the islanders | tive to make the laws that govern the 
to require them to admit American goods | course of commerce through taxation, is 
\free and tax Philippine goods, the especially objectionable. It is an enter- 
islands should be freed, he said. |ing wedge toward. the destruction of a 
| Mr. Broussard: declared’ also that if| basic principle of representative govern- 
‘the Government. would tax imports of{ment for which the independence of the 





| Philippine coconut oil, the price of cot-|country was attained, and which was | 


producers than those of sugar and cot- There is no issue here as to the in- 
| tonseed would benefit by a tariff on Phil- 
|ippine goods. 


tonseed oil would rise. He said Pot | Ther permanently in the Constitution. 


or may have extended to him the exercise 
: of this power.. The issue is one of taxa- 
Mr. Robinson Sees {tion by one official be he President or 
° | monarch, in contrast to taxation by repre- 
Turmoil If Change Is Made | sentatives of the people elected and en- 
If an attempt were made to have the/ trusted exclusively with the power to 
| Tariff Commission report to Congress| seize the property of.the citizen through 
instead’ of to the President, the plan! taxation. ‘ 
could never be carried out successfully,| If proof be needed that the danger 
Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, de-| which the forefathers foresaw is inher- 
clared. jent in this very issue, a mere casual 
“Congress continuously | inquiry ‘into the methods employed, 
wrestling with a tariff 
would be constantly in economic tur- 
moil,” he said. 
Criticizing Senator Borah (Rep.). of . ° 
Idaho, for saying that the President, Arbitrary Exercise 
after having. publicly favored the flexi- | Of Power Called Tyranny 
ble provisions of the tariff bill, should} 
| take a hand in setting all the rates, Sen-| ¢,, 
ator Robinson said that Mr. Borah was|.. 
|inconsistent. In asking that -the Com-| }; 
| mission report to Congress. Mr. Borah is/| }, 
| inconsistent in declaring that the Presi- 


would be 


}and contrivances brought to bear, one 
|need but examine the record, 





cret, whatever may be said about a 
miting rule, or are they to be enacted 
y the responsible representatives of the 
| people in the Congress, where public de- 
bate is held and a public record made of 
;each official’s conduct? The arbitrary 
,exercise of the taxing power, all the 
|more dangerous if disguised and not ob- 





| dent should not -have power to revise 
the rates in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Tariff Commission, 


He added that he was of the opinion 
i that the flexible provisions in no way 
| violate the taxing power of Congress. | popular right 
| “In my opinion,” he said; “the flexible | sioned mahy of the wars and revolutions 
| provisions will benefit the great farming | of the: past. 


industry more than any other.” | An issue. of this importance should 


tegrity of any Executive who has had | 


bill, the country! Selfish influences used, sinister schemes | 


The principle is—aré taxation laws and | 
eir application to be made virtually in | 


| nicious practices” forced the Government 


| by 


No. 21275.—Western Burlap Bag Co. v. 
New York Central Railroad Co. Decided 
Sept. 20, 1929. 

Rate charged on second-hand burlap 
bags, in carloads, from Toledo, East Toledo, 
and Wagon Works, Ohio, to Chicago, IIl., 
and Gary, Ind., found unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded. 

No. 16383.—Adams-Bank Lumber Co. 


Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, 
William P. MacCracken, as saying that 
further regulation by the Government is 
not needed and that the industry can best 
progress by self-regulation. 

The railroads, he pointed out, were not 
regulated for 75 years until their “per- et 
to set up a controlling agency. The at- 
titude of the air transport industry, he 
argued, seems to be that they too should 
be left alone until regulation is forced 
“pernicious practices.” Already 
there are 5,475 planes licensed for use in 
interstate commerce, said Mr= Bratton. 

The resolution of the New Mexico Sen- 
; ator was not acted upon, but gave way 
after the morning hour to the pending 


business of the Senate, the tariff bill 
(H, R. 2667). 


et al. Investigation and Suspension 

Docket No, 2639—Lumber from south- 

eastern territory to northern and western 

points. Investigation and Suspension 

Docket No. 2479.—Lumber and forest 

products between southern points and 

destinations in Virginia. Decided Sept. 

23, 1929. 

In No. 16383 rates on lumber and forest 
products from points in northwestern 
Florida, western Alabama and in Missis- 
sippi to destinations in Maryland, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia, New York and the District 


Complaints in 
Railroad Rate Cases 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





Mr. Robinson said that. like Mr. Borah,|Not be associated with the views and | 


_No. 22537.—By-Products Coke Corpora- 
tion et al, v. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 
(Amended complaint.) Upper Merion and 
Plymouth Railroad made an additional 
party defendant. 


No. 22691.—Dewey Portland Cement Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, Mo., et al. v. the 


| vious, in its basic character, is tyranny. | Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Com- 
Resistence to the impairment of ‘this | Pany et al. Cease and desist order and the 
has very largely occa-| 


| establishment of reasonable and just rates 
| between (a) Davenport, Iowa, switching 
| limits, (b) Des Moines, Iowa, Valley Junc- 
| tion, Iowa, and destinations in Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and South Da- 


| kota, in seale territories (II) and (III). 


al, v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Co. | 


By an order entered Sept. 28 in Inves- 
tigation and Suspension Docket No. 3358, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Oct. 1, 1929, until May 
1, 1930, the operation of certain sched- 


ules as published in joint Supplement No.| 


83 to Consolidated Freight Classification 
No. 5 (Agent E. H. Dulaney’s I. C. C. 
No. 23; Agent R. C. Fyfe’s L C. C. No. 
18; and Agent D. T. Lawrence’s I. C. C. 
O. C. No. 49). 

The suspended schedules propose new 
ratings on rough split leather for glove 
palm and finger reinforcements result- 
ing in increases in the official classifica- 
tion territory. 


Sales of Department Stores 
Increase Over August, 192 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
increase of sales in 1929 compared with 
August, A; January to August, B, and 
stocks with Aug. 31, C: 

Cc 
—4.4 
so 
—10.2 
—3.6 
—3.3 


Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia . 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 

San Francisco 
"United States .... 


Dion 


| 


WW OWH AHN WH Dey 


onde 


| 


nin do bom 


7.7 
—2.6 
—9.0 


—2.5 
—2.8 
—2.1 


—1.0 


*Based on statistics of sales from 523 
stores; of stocks, from 433 stores, 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Exp 


|he was not satisfied with all’ the rates | necessities of those interests, States or'| No. 22690.—The Fredonia Linseed Oil 
|as they came from the Committee, and | Sections that directly profit by some rate| Works Company, of Fredonia, Kans., v. 
that he reserved the right®to vote on| schedule in the body of the tariff act.|Abilene and Southern Railway Company. 
| every schedule and item as his convic-| With searees to principle at shake, | Cf ecice en Aaneecd han it alte 
tions directed. | any trading or log-rolling is especially | \,.°“*°* aes ate va oa 

indefensible or unjustifiable. Neither | home Nebrecke’ Cugsouri, Kansas, Okle- 


. : |homa, Nebraska, Colorado, South Dakota, 
| Should we be unduly influenced by the | North Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming to 


| attempt to divert attention from this| Fredonia, which shall be reasonable and 
| momentous issue by condemnation and| just and reparation; for the establishment 
emphasis upon the alleged dilatory and|°f rates on linseed cake and/or linseed 


|Senator Hawes Opposes 
| Delegation of Powers 


Senator Hawes (Dem.)..of Missouri, 
|said he favored the appointment of an 


—1.0| 


impartial commission to study tariff 
| problems. 

Mr. Hawes said he did not believe the 
delegation of the power to the President 
to change rates in accordance with the 
| recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 

|sion would solve tariff problems. 


| This would add further to the power 


8 | that the President already has. said Sen- | 
; ator Hawes. The President already has 


|greater power than any king or mon- 
| arch, he said, 

| Mr. Hawes quoted from a speech be- 
| fore the House earlier in the session, de- 


|livered by Representative Beck (Rep.), | 
|of Philadelphia, Pa. In this speech Mr. 


Beck declared that it was contrary to 
the fundamental principles of American 
| government to delegate to the President 
| the power to fix tariff rates. Mr. Hawes 
said he agreed with these conclusions. 


Flexible Provision 

Favored by Senator Steck 
Senator Steck (Dem,), of Iowa, said he 

disagreed with the minority members in 

their stand on the flexible provisions. 


The adoption of the Simmons amend- 
merit would take away the flexible pro- 


unsatisfactory results 
procedure, 


tariff legislation. 


| Commission reports shall be taken by 
Congress. For the purpose of prevent- 
ing apprehended congressonal delay an 


gress by the President. 
Appeal Is Made 
To Arouse Public Interest 


Congress to matters germane 


ommended 

vestigation by the Tariff Commission. 
We do not hesitate to say that if this 

extraordinary and what we believe to 


from the Congress, it is questionable if 
there will ever again be a tariff bill 
originated and enacted by the Congress. 
It is our solemn judgment that here- 





(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Cheasapeake & Ohio Ry. 


August 


1929 
10,998,560 
607,895 
12,093,790 
1,373,700 
2,584,775 


2,766,947 


Freight revenue .....++ee 
Passenger revenue ....... 
Total oper. rev. ....seeee. 
Maintenance of way ...... 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 7,484,623 
Net from railroad ........ 4,609,167 
eee. De lekehhter aces  ¢ TORDO0 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 1,363 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 3,907,804 
Net after rents .......se0+ 4,100,778 
Aver. miles operated ..... 2,733.79 
Operating ratio ....cccvcs 61.9 


Eight 
1929 

76,875,924 
4,341,287 
84,663,324 
12,587,845 
19,056,958 
21,422,129 
56,631,430 
28,031,894 
5,576,176 
7,884 
22,447,834 
23,981,930 
2,731.31 
66.9 


Months 

1928 
72,592,775 
4,818,202 
80,639,836 
11,625,100 
18,979,753 
21,668,633 
55,768,958 
24,870,878 
5,200,800 
8,219 
19,661,859 
21,355,673 
2,720.81 
69.1 


1928 
9,909,548 
666,829 
11,004,517 
1,506,755 
2,379,539 
2,721,175 
7,045,770 
8,958,747 
618,850 
1,330 
3,338,567 
8,579,249 
2,727.00 
64.0 


4,183,995 
400,152 
4,952,298 
663,914 
805,954 
1,421,503 
3,058,607 
1,893,691 
281,273 


1,609,668 
1,455,027 
2,241.76 


Pere Marquette Ry. 

August Eight Months 
1929 1929 1928 
28,274,113 
2,129,411 
82,557,137 
3,669,578 
6,337,867 
10,465,611 
21,950,507 
10,606,630 
2,048,589 
5,656 
8,552,385 
7,367,882 
2,241.76 
67.4 


1928 

8,882,111 
377,829 
4,523,610 
498,357 
764,413 
1,304,389 
2,732,703 
1,790,907 
222,529 
261 
1,568,117 
1,446,980 
2,244.58 
60.4 


6,053, 


2,750 


61.8 


of congressional | ™ , 1 A 
No-one seeks to prevent or | tions in Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Illi- 


in any way to interfere with the investi- 
gations and reports of the Tariff Com- | 
mission in connection with emergency | 


_ We emphatically insist that final ac- | 
; tion and responsibility upon the Tariff | 


| amendment has been made providing for | 
the submission of the reports to Con-| 


Furthermore, an amendment will be | 
presented strictly limiting action by the | 
to the} 
particular subject matter of rates rec- | 
by the President after in- | 


be unconstitutional authority passes now | 


enses 


meal in carloads, from Fredonia to destina- 


nois, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Ternessee, Utah, and Texas 
which shall be reasonable and just and rep- 
aration; for the establishment of rates, 
rules, regulations and practices to apply 
for through transportation of flaxseed and 
linseed cake and/or linseed meal from or- 
igin shipping points of the flaxseed, crushed 
in transit at Fredonia, to the destination 
of the outbound cake and meal. 

No. 22118, Sub. No. 2.—Community Lum- 
ber and Supply Company, of Arnold, Nebr., 
v. the Arkansas Valley Interrurban Rail- 
way et al. Unjust, unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial rates on shipments of salt be- 
tween points in Kansas and points in Ne- 
braska, Colorado and South Dakota by rea- 
son of alleged misrouting, Ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 22474, Sub. No. 2.—J. V. Daul Lum- 
ber Company of Overton, Nebr., v, the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway et 
al, Cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates on ship- 
ments of coal, between points in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, Nebraska and South 
Dakota, and reparation. 


after all taxation through the tariff and 
regulation of commerce thereby will be 
made by the Executive. It is the in- 
herent tendency’ of this tariff changing 
device and the apparently conscious 
| purpose of its proponents, to use it to 
kgep the tariff out of Congress, where 
it is such an embarrassing business, as 
everybody knows, to the party that 
profits politically by it. So also it will 
be of distinct advantage to the interests 





25,321,265 | that are the direct beneficiaries «of the 
2,061,776 
29,129,339 
3,886,352 | steady tendency to rob the individual 
2\ citizen of his 
9,709,940 | his Government through 
20,530,688 | we deem it our duty to vigorously pro- 
8,598,651) test any further encroachment in this 
Las direction and especially with respect to 
3,643 
6,903,180 
6,103,781 | regardless of party, to take a broad and 
2,244.73 | public view of this important question, 
70.5 | we make this appeal, 


tariff. 


In an age where there has been a 


power and influence in 


bureaucracy, 


taxation. 
In the hope of arousing the people, 


EETING THE 
EMAND FOR 


/MISSOURT 
| PACIFIC 
\ LINES” 


strictions in rule? 24 and 34 of the Con- 
solidated Freight Classificatiom govern- 
ling excess freight that can not be loaded 
in one car, and when two small ears are 
| furnished in lieu of a larger car ordered 
by the shipper. 


I. C. C. Orders Suspension 
Of Candy Schedules to South 


By an order entered on Sept, 28, In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3361, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from Oct. 1, 1929, until 
May 1, 1930, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in joint Supple- 
ments Nos. 33 and 35 to Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 5 (Agent E. 
H. Dulaney’s I. C. C. No, 23; Agent R. 








fied plans provide for the substitution 
of a creosoted pile trestle with creosoted 
timber ballast deck for concrete abut- 
ments with steel swperstructure. The 
original plans for this bridge were ap- 
proved Dec, 4, 1928. 

The Assistant Secretary of War has 
approved the application of the State 
highway department of Michigan for 
approval of plans of a\bridge to be con- 
structed across the Huron River mear 
Rockwood, Mich., under authority of 
State law. 


C. Fyfe’s I. C.C. No. 18; and Agent D, 
T. Loawrence’s I. C. C.-O.0C.,No. 49). 

The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the rating@s on candy, comfec- 
tionery, chocolate coating. and pean 
coating, in southern classification ta 
ritory. 





IME is of vital importance... Speed is the 
battle cry of business. Telegraph wires hum 


urge of shippers 


against time... 


with “hurry up" messages. Airplanes flash 
their way across the continent with impor- 
tant mail. “Rush this through’ isthe constant 


and receivers of Freight. 


“How quickly can — get there?” asks the 
traveler. Success means a constant battle 


- Speed is all important. 


A rehabilitated railway plant... rebuilt 
road beds, new equipment, faster, more 
powerful motive power and anarmy of loyal 
employes, perfectly attuned to the spirit 
of the times—thus clo the Missouri Pacific 
Lines meet the demands of modern buiness., 


FAST DALEY SERVICE 
thre the St. Lovis amd Memphis gateways 
to Texas, Mexico'amd Southern California 


A fleet of fast passenger trains, led by the interna 


tionally fa 


us “Sunshine Special, is operated daily 


by the Missouri Pacific Limes between St. Lowis-Mem- 
phis and the great Southwest, 7 7 7 In adidition to 
the ‘Sunshine Special“’, which has been serving the 
Southwest for more than 1 years, this fleet includes 


If-special attention 


‘ST. 


such clistinctive passer ger trains as “The Texan", 
“The Hot Springs Special’ and “The Southerner”, 


to your travelingand shipping 


needs to or from the, great Southwest is desired, be 
sure to specify the MIS SQuRi PACIFIC LINES, 


A. B. BELL 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 


LOUIS, MO. 


LL LO 
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AvtnHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusiisHed WrrHout ComMent BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Bank ing 
Mr. Shearer Denies He Made Statement 


He Caused Failure of Geneva Conferen 


—— + 


| Details Explained 


As to Employment 





Activities Said to Hlave Been 
Centered in Effort to Aid 


Naval Parity 
ibang 
CContinued from Page 1.] 
He said that he received $7,500 for serv- 
Hees in behalf of the cruiser bill at 
exc during the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, and that he receiwed $7,500 more 
in one check and additional sums for 
services there and atGemeva. _ 

Mr. Wilder, who is also president of | 
the Trans-Oceanic Company, also testi- 
fied. He said that Comdr. Powell, In- 
telligenmce Department, U. S. N,, had 
stated that if Shearer were paid $3,000,- 
000 for his services at Geneva he would 
be underpaid. Ye also said that he had 
been advised to rid himself of Shearer’s 
services. 

Ina statement of Mr. Shearer's record, 
prepared at the request of Mr. Wilder by 
New York attorneys, it was pointed out 
that “as to his honesty, integrity, loyalty 
‘and patriotism to the United States, that | 
lis unquestioned, as are his family con- 
jnections.”? It.was further brought out 
‘that he served in the Spanish-American 
‘and World wars; that he invented the 
one-man. torpedo boat, and that he “is a 
bug on the Navy, to the extent that 
‘many thought of him as a pest.” 


‘Adm. Reeves Denies Having ° 
‘Made Certain Remearks 


| Upon questioning by Senator Short- 
ridge (Rep.), of California, chairman of 
the subcommittee, Adm. Reeves ex- 

laned that he was detailed as one of 
the delegates from the United States to 
attend the conference for the limitation 
of armaments at Genewa in 1927 as a 
naval adviser. 

He stated that he arrived at the con- 
ference a few days before the first 
plenary session and remained until the 
close of the conference. He pointed out 
that he is now a member of the general 
board of the Navy Department, that at 
the time of attending the conference he 
held the rank of captain, and that he 
‘has been in the Navy since 1890. 

Senator Shortridge asked Adm. 
Reeves if he had made the remark at- 

‘tributed to him by Drew Pearson, news- 
paper correspondent, to the effect that 
he had stated that he “hoped the con- 

‘ference would fail.” 

“I would like to state that I have 
never expressed the hope that the Geneva 
naval conference in 1927 should fail, and 
I never entertained such a_ hope,” 

| Adm. Reeves responded. “It is impos- 
sible that thinking, experienced officers 

of the American Navy should desire the 

| failure of the naval limitations confer- 
ence to reach an agreement fair, just 
nd equitable,” he said. 

Pwaval officers desire that our country 
have a Navy of equal status with that 
of any other country. They want an 
equal chance in battle, and they rec- 
ognize that.a naval limitations agree- 
ment is the only meafts — to assure this 
equality. Without an agreement there 
is instability, uncertainty and doubt. 
With an agreement there is stability and 
certainty. Therefore, the American naval 
officers desire a naval limitations agree- 
ment. 


Naval Agreement 
Viewed as Desirable 


“Such an agreement is hoped for to 

| include three things essential to equal- 

ity: First, the right of the United States 

te a navy equal to that of any other 

country; second, a limitation sufficiently 

| low to insure that the United States can 

and will build its quota, and third, with- 

|in the limitation of cruisers agreement 

freedom to build the kind of cruisers 
which will most meet our own needs. — 

“Each member of the delegation in 
1927 diligently worked and sincerely 
hoped for such an agreement. To repre- 
sent a maval officer as opposed to limita- 
tion is unjust and illogical, and I never 

¢uPressed the hope of failure of the 
Geneva conference.” 

Asked by Senator Robinson (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, if the naval officers at the 
conference wanted equality and the class 
of cruiser most suited to the needs of the 
United States, Adm. Reeves replied in 
the affirmative. He said that the officers 
did not wish an agreement detrimental 
to the best interests of the United States 
but that they regretted that the confer- 
ence adjourned without agreement. 

Questioned further by Senator Robin- 
son as to whether all members of the 
American delegation were in accord, he 
said **there was no decision, no action in 
which all of the members were not in 
accord.”’ 

“Your attitude in the conference was 
the same as that of the other naval 
oficers 2?” Senator Robinson inquired. 

“Yes,” the Admiral answered. “Nat- 
urally, there were minor variations of 
opinidn cn certain technical subjects.” 


Mr. Wilder Questioned 
By Committee Members 


Lawrence R. Wilder, president of the 

ransoccanic Corporation, next came be- 
ore the subcommittee. In response to 
questions by Senator Shortridge he testi- 
fied that he was told that Mr. Shearer 
was not an American citizen but that 
he did not remember that he had been 
told that Mr. Shearer was a Prussian 
officer. 

“Did any one tell you to get rid of 
him and that the British had looked into 
his record?” Senator Shortridge asked. 
Mr. Wilder replied affirmatively. Upon 
further questioning Ihe, explained that 
he had told Mr. Shearer of this in- 
formatian, that he had gone to the 
Navy Department amd had spoken of 
it in the presence of Mr. Shearer, that 
he had seen the naval intelligence dex 
partment about itand that he had talked 
with Comdr. Powell. 

He testified that in the course of the 
conversation, the naval official had made 
a statement to the’ effect that if 
Mr. Shearer were paid $3,000,000 for 
his services at Genewa, he would have 
been wnderpaid. He said further that 
he secured from Mr. Shearer a report 
of his record, that he submitted this to 
his attorneys in New York and that he 
was imformed that Mx. Shearer was a 
native-born American citizen. 

Asked by Senator Robinson when he 
was informed tht Mr. Shearer was a 
spy. Mr, Wilder sai@ that information 
‘of this nature, though not expressly to 








| that’ Mr. Shearer was “a good man to 


| he did not like. 





the effect that Mx. Shearer was a spy, 
was given hm between Jan. 20 and Jan. 
30 in the Carlton hotel., He said that 
C. L, Bardo had given him this informa- 
tion. Mr. Bardo, he said, had quar- 
reled with Mr. Shearer and had stated 
that he was “through with him.” 

Mr. Wilder added that he thought the 
statements were unfair to Mr. Shearer | 
and wished an investigation. 

Senator Allen (Rep.), of Kansas, in-! 
quired whether Mr. Wilder had consid-| 
ered as a recommendation the statement | 
start something.”” Mr. Wilder replied} 
that that statement was one part of 
the report concerning Mr. Shearer which | 

Mr. Wilder was questioned about al-| 
leged action of Mir. Shearer in offering! 
his services to the British admiralty. He 
said he believed the knew Mr. Shearer 
had offered his services and added that 
he felt that Mr. Shearer's experiences 
fitted him for the work he was wanted 
for at Geneva. 


Mr. Shearer Is Denied 
Request to Make Statement 


Mr. Shearer was called to the stand. 

“You do not maintain a special office 
in New York?’? asked the chairman. 
““No,” replied the witness. “Have you 
any offices elsewhere?” “No.” 

“You are a citizen of the 
States?” “Yes.” 

Mr. Shearer said he was born at Phil- 
adelphia. He said the statement he had 
already given the Committee was cor- 
rect as far as it goes. He said he 
would like to make a statement. Mr. 
Shortridge replied that the Committee 
would put questions “along the lines of 
the inquiry we are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of making.” 

Mr. Shearer said that others had been 
permitted to make statements. He said 
that every witmess before the Commit- 
tee had been allowed to make a state- 





United! 





ment, or hd been asked to make one,|. 
and that he wanted to be treated fairly. | "8 


He said that statements had beem made 
even by “a stool pigeon for Great 
Britain,” and referred to rmarks he 
said had been made by Senator Robinson 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, minority leader 
of the Senate, irz which treason had been 
referred to. Max. Robinson interrupted 
to say that he had made no such state- 
ment, adding: “*I do not know your 
motive but your statement is untrue.” 
Senator Allen (Rep.), of Kansas, also 
interrupted to say that he had not ac- 
cused the witness of treason. 

Mr. Shearer said that the statement 
had been brought out and the story 
spread over the world that he had been 
connected with a jewelry robbery. He| 
said hé wanted the Committee to be fair 
with him. - 

“The Committee,” Chairman Short- 
ridge advised him, “‘will give you in due 
time opportunity to make a statement. 
Don’t think that by your maner you can 
divert me, or this Committee, from our 
plan.”. 

Mr. Shortridge asked the witness if 
he is “the William B, Shearer who has 
commenced action in the courts against 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Co, and the American Brown-Boveri 
Electric Corporation, of which the New 
York Shipbuilding Company is a subsidi- 

| osy Mr. Shearer responded saffirma- 
tively. 


Mr. Shortridge Offers 
Complaint ive Evidence 


_ Mr. Shortridge offered the complaint 

in evidence and the witness verified it, 

“When did you enter into that con- 
tract,” Mr. Shortridge asked. 

“In the early’ part of November, 1926,” 

; Mr. Shearer replied. 

He said that he talked at the Ritz 
Carlton Hotel, New York, with Charles 
M. Schwab, and that Mr. Schwab in- 
formed him personally that he, Shearer, 
would be communicated with He said 
that on Nov, 830, 1926, he received a letter 
from A. B. Homer, sales manager for 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
following the conversation with Mr. 
Schwab. 

Mr. Shortridge said he had read the 
letter. : 

Mr, Shortridge then read the letter 
of Nov 30, from Mr. Homer, under the 
letterhead of the Bethlehem Shipbuilidng 
Corporation, New York, addressed to Mr. 
Shearer, “care of the editor, New York 
Commercial.” The letter stated that in 
reference “to our conversation of even 
date” asking Mix. Shearer to write him a 
letter in regard to a tour Mr. Shearer 
proposed to make, and referring to com- 
pensation he was to receive foYhis serv- 
ices. It was signed, “A. B. Homer, man- 
ager, east coast sales,” of the Bethle- 
hem Company. 

Mr. Shearer said he had conferred 
with all three shipbuilding companies. 
He said that he discussed with Mr. 
Homer a campaign of publicity in this 
country. He said he discussed with Mr. 
Homer space that he would get in the 
New York Commercial. He said Ke was 
introduced by Mx. Homer to F. W. Wake- 
man. Mr. Wakeman is vice president of 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Wakeman, according to the 
witness, told him that his idea of a 
publicity campaign was good but that 
“‘what we want is for you to go to 
Washington.” ‘That was in December, 
1926, during the 69th Congress, and the 
purpose of the trip to Washington was 
in the interest of the three-cruiser bill, 
he said, 

Mr, Shearer said he saw Mr. Homer 

| alone, Mr. Wakeman aione and Mr. Palen 
alone. Then, he said, Henry C. Hunter, 
counsel for the American Council of 








Shipbuilders, was brought into the con- 
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Charges Disputed 
By Admiral Reeves 


Navy Official Says He Did Not 
Make Remarks Indicating 
He Sought Failure 








ference. He said $7,500 was agreed upon 
as his compensation for expenses, liter- 
ature, etc., adding: “That was to cover 
the period of the 69th Congress.” 

“You received that?” he . was asked. 
“Yes,” 

“In cash?” “I believe it was in cash, 
from Mr. Hunter.” He said the facts 
were as given in recent testimony of 
Mr. Hunter. 

“You performed that cqntract?” asked 
Mr. Shortridge. “Yes.” 


“That is all that you received?” 
“Yes,” 

“Were you employed by others at that 
time?” <‘*INo, sir.” 


“You came to Washington and car- 
ried out your contract as far as you 
could?” “*Yes.” 

“To the close of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress on March 4, 1927?” “Yes.” 


Declares Complaint 


Referred to Geneva 

‘Is that the contract referred to here 
in this complaint?” “I believe I referred 
to Geneva in that complaint.” 

“Did you have any earlier contracts?” 
“T had talked with Mr. Schwab, but there 
was no earlier contract.” 

“After the adjournment of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress,” Chairman Shortridge 
continued, ‘“‘did you meet any of these 
— . “Yes.” 

‘Did you enter into agreement with 
them?” ‘*Yes.” 

“Where?” “At Mr. Hunter’s office, 
111 Broadway, New York City.” 

“Was that contract reduced to writ- 
“No. 

“It was an oral contract?”’ 

“Yes,” 

Senator Shortridge asked about that 
oral contract which related to the Ge- 
neva activities of the witness. Mr. 
Shearer said it was entered into at 111 
Broadway, and that Mr. Hunter, Mr. 
Wakeman, Mr. Palen and others were 
present. He said that under that oral 
contract he was to go to Geneva as 
quickly as possible. He was to receive, 
he said, $25,000, “with the understanding 
that that was to be continuous,” after- 
ward explaining that by the term con- 
tinuous he meant to carry out the con- 
tract for a year. 

“My purpose,” he said, “‘was to see 
that the United States should get out 
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Changes in Status 
és of eae 


National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks 
for the week ended Sept. 28 were an- 
nounced Sept. 30 by the Comptroller of 
the Currency as follows: 

Applications to organize received with 
titles requested: 

The Barnett National Bank of Sebring, 
Fla.; capital, $50,000; correspondent, Wm. 
R. McQuaid, care of Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

The First National Bank of McDonald, 
Kan&.; capital, $25,000; correspondent, E. 
L. Dobbs, McDonald, Kans, 

Application to organize approved: 

First National Bank in Turlock, Calif.; 
capital, . $75,000; correspondent, J. E. 
Weaver, care of Peoples State Bank, Tur- 
lock, Calif. 

Charter issued: 

The Plaza Nationaf Bank of St. Louis, 
Mo.;' capital, $300,000; president, J. W. 
Reinholat Jr.; cashier, C. A. Reinholdt. 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The Citizens National Bank of Raleigh, 
N. C.; capital, $750,000; effective Sept. 21, 
1929; liquidating agent, A. B. Andrews, 
Raleigh, NN? C. Succeeded by a new State 
bank. The liquidating bank has one branch. 

The Murchison National Bank of~Wil- 
mington, N. C.; capital, $1,000,000; effective 
Sept. 21, 1929; liquidating agent, M. J. Cor- 
bett, Wilmington, N. C. Succeeded by a 
new State bank. 

The First Natibnal Bank of Wetumka, 
Okla.; capital, $40,000; effective Mar. 11, 
1929; liquidating committee, W. C. Farmer, 
X. X. McGee and P. C. Hawkins, Wetumka, 
Okla. Absorbed by The National Bank of 
Commerce of Wetumka, Okla, 

American National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Greensboro, N. C.; capital, $1,000,- 


[Continaed on Page 12, 








000; effective Sept. 21, 1929; liquidating 
agent, W. H. Spradlin, Greensboro, N. C. 
To be succeeded by a new State bank. 


Liquidating bank has one branch. 

The First National Bank of Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; capital, $262,500; effective clese of 
business Sept. 21, 1929; liquidating agent, 
R. B. Davis, Ro¢ky Mount, N.C. Succeeded 
by a new State bank. 

The First National Bank of Chesaning, 
Mich.; capital, $50,000; effective Sept. 23, 
1929; liquidating agent, Clarence W. Scha- 
fer, Chesaning, Mich. Absorbed by Chesa- 
ning State Bank. ; 

The First National Bank of Helena, Ark.; 
capital, $200,000; effective May 28, 1929; 
liquidating agent, H. Wadsworth, West 
Helena, Ark. Absorbed by The Interstate 
National Bank of Helena, No, 11234, 

The First National Bank of Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C.; capital, $100,000; effective 
Aug. 30, 1929; liquidating~ committee, 
Julian R, Allsbrook, J, W. Taylor, Roanoke 
Rapids, and Howard V. Bounds, Weldon, 
N.C. Absorbed hy Roanoke Bank & Trust 
Co., Rosemary, N. C. 

The City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Bridgeport, Conn.; capital, $1,000,- 
000; effective Sept. 20, 1929; liquidating 
agent, Charles E. Hough, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Succeeded by The Bridgeport City Bank, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Consolidation: 

The First National Bank of Racine, Wis.; 





(In millions of dollars.) 


Total. Boston, N. ¥. Phila. Cleve. Rich. Atla. 

Loans and investments—total 22,682 1,540. 8,726 1,242 2,197 682. 653 
edie it 11,244 1,202 6,727 935 1,568 623 627 
On securities 1,720 522 «8,812 487 742 «=-204—s«161 
ES Nr 9,524 679 3,415 448 826 319 367 
Investments—total comers 56,438 338 1,999 307 628 160 125 
U. §, Govt. securities .... 2,680 173 = 1,029 ¢ 305 7% 0 
Other securities » 2,78? 166 970 211 324 85 66 
Reserve with F. R. Bank.... 1,708 100 805 74 180 40 39 
Cash in vault - ; ' 236 16 66 14 28 13 10 
Net demand deposits ....... 18,072 912 «5,721 693 1,081 347 317 
Time deposits .............. 6,829 469 1,783 268 947 244 284 
Government, deposits ....... 227 18 70 28 27 8 16 
Due from banks re 1,112 50 163 55 90° 48 75 
Due to banks : rier 2,880, 111 942 156 195 93 99 
Borrowings from, F, R, Bank 688 41 188 43 61 29 44 
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[Continued from Page 1.1 
been created under the laws of the State 
of New York, foy the purpose of investi- 
gating the regulation of public utilities 
therein, with power to recommend legis- 
lation; and 


Governor Starts Inquiry 
“Whereas the Governor of New York, 


State, has likewise undertaken an in- 
vestigation into the entire power situa- 
tion in that State, the result of which 
may have a profound effect upon the as- 
certainment of just and reasonable rates 
to consumers, and reasonable and proper 
_— of public-utility companies; 
an 

‘“‘Whereas the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, under authorization of a Senate 
resolution, is conducting an investigation 
of the financial and general operation of 
public-utility and power corporations 
throughout the United States, including 
the State of New York; and 

“Whereas the Federal Power Commis- 
sion likewise has-made extensive inves- 
— and studies in the same field; 
an 

“Whereas the.investigations and stud- 
ies of these Federal agencies have re- 
sulted in the collection of statistics and 
other data relating to the operation and 
regulation of power and other utility 
corporations, access to which would be 
helpful to the New York commission 
aforesaid, as well as the investigation 
undertaken by the Governor of New 
York through the executive department 
of the State; and 


Cooperation Proposed 

“Whereas the cooperation of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Federal 
Power Commission with the New York 
State commission and the Governor of 
the State of New York would be in the 
public interest and would avoid the ex- | 
pense incident to unnecessary duplica- | 
tion of statistical and other data; now, | 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion are authorized and directed to ex- 
tend to the New York State commission 
and to the Governor of New York and | 
their duly accredited representatives and | 
agents access to the exhibits, reports, | 
and other documents secured in the 
course of their investigations and stud- 
ies, the publication of which is not pro- 
hibited by law, and otherwise establish 
such_ cooperative contact as may be 
|jointly advantageous to the inquiries 
which are being pursued by the aforesaid 
Federal Commission, the Governor of 
New York, and the New York State com- 
mission.” 

Governor Asks Data 

The letter from Governor Roosevelt to 
Senator Wagner follows in full text: 

My dear Senator Wagner: In sev- 
eral messages to the legislature last 
winter I strongly recommended an_ in- 
vestigation of the machinery by which 
the State of New York attempts to regu- 
late public utilities, both in the matter 
of rates and general conduct, with a 
view to devising a method of effective 
control and particularly in the case of 
what are known as “holding companies,” 
Which are at present immune from State 
supervision of any kind. 

The legislature was in unanimous 
agreement with me as to the need of an 
investigation of this kind and, by statute, 


through the executive department of the | 





created a special commission for this 
purpose, 

It is my hope that this commission will 
present a report which will be made the 
basis of further recommendations as to 
the regulation of public utilities and T 
am securing all possible information and 
data from every source, both for the in- 
formation of the commission and for my 
own information on the subject. 

It has come to my attention that the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission are in posses- 
sion of data bearing on this matter 
which would be of very great value to 
the work we have undertaken in this 
State and which we could not secure 
without the expenditure of very large 
sums and a long delay, which would be 
most unfortunate, owing to the urgent 
need of improvement of our State sys- 
tem of public utilities regulation. 

Resolution is Required 

I am further informed that to secure 
this data from the two commissions men- 
tioned a Senate resolution is required, 
and I would greatly appreciate it if you 
would introduce such a resolution on be- 
half of the State of New York. Of 
course, we desire only such data and sta- 
tistics as is proper for the commissions 
to afford us. 

It is also my hope that the work of 
our State commission and the additional 
data which I am securing will¢be of 
some service to the Federal commissions 
and it is our wish to cooperate to the! 
greatest possible extent on this great 


capital, $500,000; Manufacturers National 
Bank & Trust Company of Racine, Wis.; 
capital, $300,000; consolidated under the 
act of Noy. 7, 1918, under the charter of 
The First National Bank of Racine, No 
457, and under the corporate title of “First 
National Bank & Trust Company of Ra- 
cine,” with capital stock of $1,000,000. 

Branch authorized under the act of Feb, | 
25, 1927: | 

The National City Bank of New York, | 
N. Y.: location of branch, 43 Exchange 
Place, New York, N. Y. 











The monthly report of the Federal 
| Reserve Bank of Chicago on business 
conditions in the district, made public 
Oct. 1, shows increased industrial em- 
ployment between July 15 and Aug. 15; 
gains in wholesale trade over July, and 
a decline in the volume of savings de- 
| posits at 198 banks of 0.4 per cent, com- 
| pared with Aug. 1. 

A seasonal increase of 12.1 per cent 
{over July in aggregate sales was re- 
| ported by 118 department stores in the 
district, and sales of 21 chain stores 
| averaged 7.6 per cent larger than for 
| July. Furniture sales declined, and the 
| production of automobiles increased, the 
report reveals. 


| The statement follows in full text: . 
| Wholesale Trade—Increased sales over 
| July were recorded during August in all 
|reporting leins of wholesale trade except 
| hardware; as compared with a year ago, 
| grocery and dry goods sales totaled less, 
| although the majority of firms in the lat- 
iter line had larger sales. Merchandise 
|sold in the eight months of 1929 aggre- 
|gated larger than in the same period of 
/1928 by 1.1 per cent for the grocery 
|trade, 7.6 per cent for hardware, 6 per 
|cent in dry goods, 3.4 per cent in drugs, 
and 19.7 per cent for electrical supplies, 
with shoe sales .4 per cent less. Collec- 
|tions are fair to good in most groups, 
jbut were reported as poor by several 
|electrical supply firms. Prices are gen- 
erally steady and continue to trend up- 
ward in groceries. 


|Department Store Trade 


| Increased in 1929 


Department Store Trade—A_ seasonal 
| increase of 12.1 per cent over July was 
jrecorded in aggregate August sales of 
118 department stores in the seventh dis- 
|trict; the volume of merchandise sold 
likewise gained 3.7 per cent over August, 
1928, with the total] for the eight months 
of this year showing an expansion of 3.5 
| per cent over the same period last year. 
The larger cities and stores in smaller 
centers shared in the increases in the 
month-to-month comparison and for ‘the 
eight-month period, and with the excep- 
tion of Milwaukee, all showed gains over 
a year ago; more than half of the Chi- 
cago firms, however, reported declines in 
the last two comparisons, and the major- 
ity of stores in smaller centers had sold 
less for 1929 to date than through Au- 
gust last year. 


Stocks on hand Aug. 31 were 9 per 
cent heavier than a month previous and 
7.7 per cent above those on the corre- 
sponding date of 1928. Stock turnover 
showed little change as compared with a 
year ago, averaging .29 times for the 
month and 2.46 for the period. The 
amount of’ collections during August fell 
14 per cent below the preceding month 
but gained 10.4 per cent over last Au- 
gust; accounts receivable the end of the 
month were 1.4 per cent less than on 
July 31 and 9.8 per cent larger than a 
year ago. The ratio of August collections 
to accounts outstanding the end of July 
averaged 36 per cent this year, which is 
about the same as the corresponding 
ratio of 1928. 


Chain Store Trade—For the first time 
since September, 1928, average sales per 
chain store increased in the comparison 
with the preceding year; sales of 21 
chains operating 2,657 stores in August 
averaged 7.6 per cent heavier than in 
July and were 2.8 per cent greater than 
in August last year. The thtumber of 
units gperated gained .£8 per cent in 
the month-to-month comparison and 15.6 
per cent over a year ago, while aggre- 
gate sales increased 8.4 per ‘cent_ over 
July and 18.9 per cent over last August. 

Sales of grocery and furniture chains 
totaled less than in the preceding month, 
and those of 5-and-10-cent, drug, cigar, 
shoe, musical instrument, and women’s 
and men’s clothing chains were heavier; 
as compared with August, 1928,, all 
groups except musical instruments re- 
corded gains. 

Furniture.—Declines of 16.2 per cent 





Foreign Exchange | 


|deposits on Aug. 31 in the seventh dis- 


New York, Sept. 30.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
eable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 

Austria (schilling) . 
Belgium (belga) .. 
Bulgaria (lev) 


14.0683 
13.9170 


7999 











| 


| 


Czechoslovakia (krone) ..... . 2.9613 
Denmark (Krone) ......-cccsaceces 26.6634 
England (pound) . 485.5828 
Finland (markka) 2.5170 
France (franc) (phere cae wee e-« 3.9204 
Germany (reichsmark) .+.......- 23.8323 | 
Greece (drachma) .....+:seceeees- 1.7925 
Hungary (pengo) . ae Te 17.4434 
italy (lira) ... ca blak aaiee ae 5.2826 
Netherlands (guilder) ...........- 40.1409 
Borway (POMS) ©. 0.0: cavecvecccet 76.6639 
Poland (zloty) Weeneeeceeca oe» 11,2094 
Portugal (escudo) .... 4.4683 
Rumania (lew) «2 .rciscecsevveces 5926 
Spain (peseta) .....cisereeececes: 14.8042 
Sweden (Brom) .. cisreeecercnen 26.8089 
Switzerland (franc) ... 19.285 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .......+.+ee-+- 1.7591 
Hong Kong (dollar) .........+.+.- 47.5535 
China (Shanghai tael) ........-.. 54.9107 
China (Mexican dollar) .......... 39.5937 
China (Yuan: dollar) ............. 39.0416 
India (rupee) vow sine 36.0514 
SADE (VOM) 2 nn cv cccrese 47.8968 
Singapore (dollar) .... 56.6666 
Capams' (8G?) ....-abcensacacde 99.0926 
Cuba (peso) Witter 
MexicO (POO) «2... .isascncanececs 48,3250 


95.3466 
11.8600 


Argentina (peso, gold) ........... 
Brazil (milreis) 




















Chile (peso) 12.0492 
; Uruguay (peso) 98.4038 
Chi, St.L. Minn. K Cty. Dallas. 8. F. Colombia (peso) 96.3900 
3,380 695 411 699 491 1,965 | Bar silver 50.0000 
2,715 5388 289 471 369 1,379 | a 
te ee, el mee Genessee Road Allowed 
x BE 135 441) . ® 
1,424 303 202 \337 266 938 To Renew Obligations 
664 157 123 228 122 586 
305 48 69 103 19 341| The Genessee & Wyoming Railroad 
359 109 54 126 43 245| Company was authorized by the Inter- 
258 41 27 53 34 106| state Commerce Commission on Sept. 28, 
| ae a 12 af 19} Finance Docket 7349, to renew for six 
99 396 ; 500 8 776] months a promissory note for $400,000 
= = os tes 1S. oes which matures on Oct. 1, 1929, and to 
261 56 54 112 BT 152| repledge as collateral security for the 
428 111 82 196 91 187| renewal $400,000 of 5 per cent first-| 
72 49 33 26 22 79 mortgage gold bonds, | 





and Sales by Department and Chain 
Stores Expand While Savings Decline 





from the preceding month and of .1 per 


cent from a year ago were shown in the} 
volume of new orders booked during | 


August by 28 furniture manufacturers 
in the seventh Federal reserve district. 
Individually, however, 17 of the firms 


registered an increase over a month pre- 
vious and half of them showed gains 
over last year. Shipments increased sea- 
sonally 32.3 per cent over July and were 
8 per cent above the corresponding 
period of 1928. Shipments exceeded 
orders booked, so that unfilled orders de- 
clined 10.5 per cent on Aug. 31 from 
July 31. The amount of orders on hand 
was 10.6 per cent above the same period 
of last year. Nineteen firms had an aver- 
age rate of operation for August of 
85.1 per cent, which compares with 77.9 
per cent during July. 

Automobile production and distribu- 
tion—Passenger cars produced in the 
United States during August totaled 
443,714 in number, representing an in- 
crease of 4.1 per cent over the preceding 
month and of 10.9 per cent over August, 
1928. August output of trucks aggre- 
gated 54,918, or 25 per cent below July 
and 9.5 per cent under a year ago—the 
first decline in the latter comparison 
since June, 1928. 

Both wholesale and retail distribution 
and used car sales by dealers in the Mid- 
dle West showed a recession in August 
from the preceding month, while the 
number of retail sales and of used cars 
sold totaled above the volume of last 
August and wholesale distribution con- 
tinued much smaller than a year ago. 
Reports of 38 dealers indicate that de- 
ferred payment sales averaged 51.7 per 
cent of total retail sales in August, com- 
pared with 57.4 per cent in July and 47.9 
per cent for 22 firms in August, 1928. 


Industrial Employment 
Shows Increases 


Increases in industrial employment of 
the district during the period July 15 
to Aug. 15 were about as large in the 
aggregate as the losses of a month 
earlier, gains of 0.7 per cent,in the 
number of workers and 3.9 per ‘ent in 
pay rolls offsetting the declines of 0.2 
and 5 per cent, respectively, reported 
for the preceding period. Groups in 
which previous losses were followed by 
gains were the metals and metal prod- 
ucts, where the recovery was almost 
complete, and vehicles where it was only 
partial, gains of 1.8 per cent in men 
and 5.9 per cent in pay comparing with 
declines of 3.8 and 7.4 per cent in the 
preceding period. 

The chemical products, leather prod- 
ucts, and paper and printing, showed 
substantial increases in both employ- 
ment and pay rolls, the latter reversing 
the trend of a month previous. Only 
one group, food products, showed a de- 
crease in both volume of employment 
and pay rolls, but the declines did not 
fully offset the heavy increases reported 
earlier in the season. In the remaining 
groups, covering the manufacture of 
clothing, of building materials, and rub- 
ber products, employment continued to 
be reduced, while pay roll .amounts 
showed a recovery from the previous 
depression. 

Outside of manufacturing industries, 
there was also slight improvement in 
employment conditions, wholesale and 
retail trade, coal mining, and the con- 
struction industries recording increased 
activity. Reports from the free em- 
ployment offices of Lllinois and Iowa 
showed a drop in the ratio of the num- 
ber of applicants to positions available, 
declining in the former State from 149 
per cent for July to 137 for August, 
which was slightly below the 1388 per 
cent reported a year ago, and in the 
latter from 231 per cent to 196, a point 
considerably belaw the 215 per cent of 
last year. For Indiana the ratio’ in- 
creased, registering 119 per cent for 


August, as compared with 113 in both | 


the preceding month and August, 1928. 


Slight Decline 
In Savings Deposits 


According to a compilation for 198 
banks, the volume of regular savings 


trict totaled 0.4 per cent below Aug. 1. 
In the same comparison, the number of 
accounts and average account showed 
declines of 0.1 per cent and 0.3 per cent, 
respectively. Indiana and Wisconsin 
were the only States registering an in- 
crease in the number of accounts, and 
the latter also ‘had a slight increase in 
total deposits. 

As compared with Sept. 1, 1928, to- 
tal deposits advanced 0.8 per cent, 
although Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin 
showed declines. The number of de- 
positors gained 2.3 per cent over a year 
previous, with Illinois the only State 
recording a recession. All States showed 
a decrease in average accounts from a 
year ago, the average for the district 
being 1.5 per cent less. More than half 
of the reporting banks in the district 
showed deposits at a lower level than a 
month ago, and 86 reported a decline 
from last year. 











WE. invite inquiry 
regarding the 
operations and securi- 
ties of the Associated 
Gas and Electric Sys- 
tem. 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 18 
states serving 5,300,- 
000 population in 


well-established pub- 
lic utility territories. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Paid up Capital and Surplus 
$200,000,000 


Aen 
oss eet 
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61 Broadway New York 











Net Demand Deposits 


At Member Banks 


| Holdings of Government Se- 
| eurities Decline While Ex- 
pansion in Borrowings Is 


| Noted for Week 
| Se , 
| The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
| statement of reporting member banks in 
|101 leading cities for the’ week ending 
| Sept. 25, made public Sept. 30, shows 
decreases for the week of $60,000,000 in 
loans and investments, and $107,000,000 
in net demand deposits, and increases of 
$24,000,000 in time deposits and $25,000,- 
000 in borrowings from Federal reserve 
banks. 

| Loans on securities increased $17,000,- 
|000 in the Chicago district, $16,000,000 
jin the Boston district, $14,000,000 in the 
San Francisco district, and $34,000,000 
at all reporting banks, and declined $13,- 
000,000 in the New York district, and 
| $7,000,000 in the Kansas City district. 
| “All other” loans declined $27,000,000 in 
the New York district, $12,000,000 in the 
Chicago district, $8,000,000 in the San 
| Francisco district, and $43,000,000 at all 
| reporting banks, 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities decreased $39,000,000, and of 
other securities $13,000,000, banks in the 
| New York district reporting declines of 
$23,000,000 in holdings of United States 
|Government securities and $9,000,000 in 
| holdings of other seaffrities. 
| Net demand deposits declined $72,- 
1000,000 in the New York district, $11,- 
{000,000 in the Philadelphia district, 
$9,000,000 in the Kansas City district, 
and $107,000,000 at all reporting banks. 
Time deposits increased $18,000,000 in 
|the New York district, $8,000,000 in the 
Chicago district, and $24,000,000 at all 
reporting banks. 

The principal changes in borrowings 
from Federal reserve banks for the week 
include increases of $16,000,000 in the 
New York district, and $9,000,000 in the 
Cleveland district, and declines of $13,- 
000,000 in the Chicago district and 
$8,000,000 in the Philadelphia district. 

The tabulated statement of the 
principal resources and liabilities of 
all reporting member banks in each 

Federal reserve district, as of the 

close of business Sept. 25, will be 

found at the bottom of this page. 








| U.S. Treasury 
| Statement - 


September 27 
Made Public September 30 








Receipts 
| Customs receipts ...... $2,867,805.40 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Ineome t&B > 6005.08! 932,557.93 


Miscellaneous. internai 
| POVODUG- 6% . cece vse 1,199,644.83 











Miscellaneous receipts. . 649,645.44 
Total ordinary receipts 5,649,653.60 
Balance previous day... 408,017,283.15 
byt Detale cea ad Soltek - 413,666,936.75 
Expenditures 
General expenditures .. $4,291,829.70 
| Interest on public debt. 563,460.75 
| Refunds of receipts .... 617,884.90 
| Panama Canal ..... oeh 18,841.70 
Cperations in special ac- 
UDI 5 iis 5 citbrasene.vins . 26,050.08 
Adjusted service certifi- 
| eate fund piece 110,210.71 
Civil-service retirement 
COA occ. aiiiee a “ate 17,092.64 
; Investment of trust 
| > RE ass. here eee eS 113,779.10 
| Tota! ordinary 
expenditures ...... 5,759,149.58 
Other public debt ex- , 
penditures ceetites 884,144.00 
Balance today ......... 407,023,643.17 
[ DPotel..cicevcecces so SI CRR Sean 


Road Seeks to Buy Stock 


The Yankton, Norfolk & Southern Rail- 
road in an amended application filed with 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
dated Sept. 27 and just made public, in 
Finance Doeket 7521, requested authority 
to allocate $1,225,000 of a proposed issue 
of $3,000,000 first mortgage 80-year 6 
per cent coupon gold bonds to the pur- 
| chase of the stock of the Meridian High- 
way Bridge Company of. South Dakota. 
A previous application had requested 
| authority to allocate $900,000 of the pro- 
posed issue to the purchase of the capital 
stock of the bridge company and $250,000 
to the extinguishment of its bonds. 

The bridge in question is a concrete 
and steel, combination railroad and ve- 
hicular structure, 1,690 feet long exclu- 
sive of approaches, across the i 
River at Yankton, S. Dak., between the 
States of South Dakota and Nebraska. 
j It was constructed in 1924, 














Buy Bonds at 


Present Prices 


for 6% Retum and 
Possibility of Profit 


Monrus of high money rates 
have forced bond prices to levels 
where it is now possible to select 
a well diversified list, on which 
the yield averages over 6%. 

Our current lists of bond and 
short term note investment sug- 
gestions include 92 issues on 
which the average return is 
over 6%. 


Send for copies 


THE EQUITABLE 
SECURITIES 


COMPANY INc: 
A subsidiary of 
The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York 
Stan_y Carr, Representative 


922 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


And Loans Decrease - 


In Bridge at Yankton, S. D. 


issouri. 
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“commission a percentage of the actor’s 
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INDEX 
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Taxation 


Actors’ Association 
Upheld in Right to 
Regulate Contracts 


Appellate Court Rules Pro- 
vision of Penalties for 
Members Who Violate 
Rules Is Legal Practice 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
would, it was alleged, destroy plaintiff’s 
business. Upon verified bill and an- 
swers, and numerous supporting affi- 
davits, an injunction pendente lite was 


granted. The defendants have appealed. | ¢ ( : vs 
P | mining or selling coal, or in acquiring or 


Reversed. 


Jurisdiction rests upon diverse citizen- 
ship; the plaintiff being a subject of 
Holland and the defendants citizens of 
New York. The plaintiff Edelstein orig- 
inally brought his suit against Actors’ 
Equity Association, a voluntary unincor- 
porated association (which for brevity 
will be referred to as Equity), and five 
of its officers,’ individually and in their 
respective official capacities. Subse- 
quently the bill was dismissed as to all 
defendants except Gillmore, Mitchell, 
and Dulzell individually. See Ex parte 
Edelstein, 30 F. (2) 636 (C. C. A. 2). 


Plaintiff’s business is that of serving 
as “personal representative” of theatri- 
cal artists. In the theatrical field actors | 
are accustomed to secure their engage- 
ments through an agent to whom they 
pay a commission or brokerage charge. 
There are two types of such agents— 
one known as an¢‘employment agent,” 
the other as a “personal representative.” 
The function of the employment agent is 
merely to obtain for the actor a specific 
engagement, for which he receives as a 


weekly salary. The personal represent- | 
ative performs more extensive services; 
he seeks to obtain continuous employ- 
ment for the actor during an agreed 
term, to promote his advancement, pro- 
cure publicity for him, smooth out his | 
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Stock Exemptions 


Companies W hich Conduct Operations 
For Gain Are Subject to Tax on Stock 


Holding of Mines for Profit; Receipt of Rentals, and 


Lending of Money Held to Be ‘Doing Business’ 


Corporations are “engaged in or doing 
business,” according to a holding of the 
Circyit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit, when their corporate activities 
constitute something more than the 
maintenance of corporate existence for 
mere convenience or for winding up of 
corporate affairs. 

In line with this ruling, the court held 
that a corporation holding and voting all 
of the stock in another or several others, 
in loaning and borrowing money, or in 


selling coal lands was engaged in or do- 


such activities took place. It was con- 
sequently held that such corporations 
were subject to the capital stock tax for 
the years in question. 

In dealing with the five cases before 
it, the court discussed the general prin- 
ciples under which the corporations 
claimed exemption from the capital stock 
tax, and then gave its rulings for each 
of the five different causes argued 


| together. 


HARMER COAL COMPANY ET AL. 
v. : 
D. B. H&INER, COLLECTOR ET AL. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
Nos. 3968, 3969, 3970, 3971 and 3972. 


|On appeals from the District Court for 


the Western District of Pennsylvania. 
SmitH, SHaw & McCtay, W. A. SEIFERT 
and W. W. Boortn, for appellants; 
JoHN D. MEYER, United States at- 
torney, JOHN A. MCCANN, special as- 
sistant, C. M. CHAREST, General 
Counsel of Bureau of Internal Reve- 


nue, and LYNDON H. BAYLIEs, attor-|! be ne) 
jin distinguishing between a _ corpora- 


ney, for appellees. 


BUFFINGTON and WOOLLEY, Cir- | : 
Before : , | business and apply them to the cases in 


| hand. | 


| Definition of Business 


cuit Judges, and Fake, District 


Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 





disputes with the theatrical manager, 
afford him the use of office facilities, and 
the like. Their relations are evidenced | 
by a contract fer a term which may run 
several years. The personal representa- | 
tive’s compensation is a percentage of 
the actor’s earnings during such term. 
Edelstein has been in business as a per- 
sonal-representative for many years; he 
has offices both in London and. New 
York; he has built up a valuable good- 
will, and had outstanding, when his bill | 
was filed, several hundred contracts with 
theatrical artists, many of whom were! 
members of Equity. He says that under 
these contracts his compensation is 
usually’ 10 per cent but in many cases 
runs as low as 5. 

Equity has a membership of more than 
8,000 actors and actresses. Its object, 
as set forth in its constitution, may be 
briefly summarized as the promotion of 
the interests of all connected with the 


profession of acting, and “to advise and | 


assist them in obtaining employment and 


proper compensation therefor.” Its mem- | 


bers agree to abide by its legally adopted 
rules, and are subject to discipline, sus- 
pension, or expulsion for a_ violation 
thereof. Its rules provide that a mem- 
ber is not permitted to appear in any 





stage production with a nonmember, and 
in New York City and its environs| 
Equity has almost absolute control of | 
the supply of actors and actresses in the | 
legitimate and musical comedy fields. 
Hence the stage in New York is practi- 
cally a closed shop. Equity holds a char- | 
ter from the American Federation of 





Labor. 


On Sept. 21, 1928, Equity adopted the | 
following resolution: 


“Resolved, That on or after Oct. 9, 
1928, any member securing an en-| 
gagement in the legitimate and musical | 
comedy fields through any employment 
agent in New York City or’ enyirons 
and who pays any commission to any 
employment agent who does no€ hold a! 
permit from Equity to do his business 
as such with our members, or who pays 
directly or indirectly (i. e., either in 
money or in kind) more than the com- | 
mission set by the association is guilty | 
of an act prejudicial to the welfare of 
the association and will in the discretion 
of the council be either censured, sus- 
pended, expelled from membership, or 
otherwise punished. 

“This resolution is not to be con- 
strued as affecting agreements made 
prior to the date named in the above 
resolution with agents or personal repre- | 
sentatives who do not take out our 
permits.” r 


There is much dispute whether the 
resolution as originally passed contained | 
the above-quoted second paragraph. It 
is the contention of the plaintiff that 
it did not, and that, consequently, the | 
resolution was an unlawful instruction 
to its members to break their outstand- | 
ing contracts with personal representa- 
tives who should not obtain a permit 
from Equity. The district judge, how-| 
ever, found that the defendants were | 
not threatening to enforce the first para- | 
graph of the resolution as against ex- 
isting contracts. | 
_Followjng the passage of the resolu- 
tion, publicity was given to it and let- 


ters of notification were sent to mem-| 


bers of Equity, to theatrical producers 
and managers, and to personal repre- 
sentatives. The specific contents of such 
letters, so far as deemed material, will 
be mentioned in the opinion. - 

Pursuant to the policy of requiring its 
members to make future contracts only 
with agents holding permits from 
Equity, two sets of permit forms were 
prepared—one for employment agents, 
and one for personal representatives. 


ployment agent. The permit is in reality 
a contract between the 
Equity, by which the licensee agrees, 


among other things, as to certain terms | 


which shall be introduced into any con- 
tract he may make with a member of 
Equity to act as such member’s per- 
sonal representative. Such terms are| 
more favorable to the actor than those 
heretofore generally prevailing. The per- 
sonal representative agrees to use'a 
rinted form of contact, approved by 
quity, and not to vary it; to charge 
no more than 10 per cent of the weekly 
salary received by the actor; to guaran- 
tee the actor 20 weeks’ employment in 
each year of the term of the ‘contract 
at a salary not less than the average 
salary paid the actor during the pre- 


ceding three years; to make no contract | 


to extend. for a term of more than three 


{the standards set up for the new. 


licensee and} 





years, or after he shall cease to hold a 


permit. Numerous other stringent con- | 


Sept. 23, 1929 


WooLLeEy, Circuit Judge.—The plain- 
tiff corporations, after payments under 


|protest, brought this group of cases to 


recover excise taxes for the years 1921, 


| 1922, and 1923 levied under section 1000 


of the revenue acts of 1918 (40 Stat. 
1057, 1156) and 1921 (42 Stat. 227, 294) 
with réspect to “carrying on or doing 


lowing: 

“At the request of either the licensee 
or the member and with-the consent 
of Equity, any existing agreements of 
members with personal representatives 
may be modified and under such circum- 


stances are hereby agreed to be modified | 
to conform to agreements herein con-| 


tained. Said modification to be effective 
as of the date of the issuance of this 
permit.” 

The plaintiff refused to take out such 
a permit. Instead, he filed his bill of 


complaint for an injunction, charging | 


that the enforcement of Equity’s pro- 
posed permit system would unlawfully 
interfere with and destroy his business 
in New York. In defense the defendants 
have set out by affidavit that adoption 
of the permit, system was made only 
after an extended investigation which 
resulted in the disclosure of serious 
abuses in the relations existing between 
actors and employment agents and per- 
sonal representatives; that Equity be- 
lieved that such abuses could be rem- 
edied, and the interests of its members 


| adequately protected, only by the intro- 


duction of the permit system proposed; 
and that, in passing the resolution and 


| preparing to put it into effect, the’ sole 
| purpose of Equity and of the defendants 


was to benefit its members. The injunc- 
tion which was granted forbids the de- 
fendants, during the pendency of the 
suit, from taking any steps to put into 
effect as against the plaintiff the resolu- 
tion of Sept. 21, 1928, adopted by Equity. 

SwaN, Circuit Judge (after stating the 
facts as above). It may be, as the ap- 
pellee contends, that the resolution for- 


| mally adopted by Equity did not contain 


the paragraph which excepts from its 
operation contracts between plaintiff and 
members of Equity made prior to Oct. 
9, 1928. However that may be, the dis- 
trict judge has found that the defendants 
are not threatening to enforce the resolu- 
tion with respect to such contracts. 
Hence the case involves no attempt by 
the defendants to induce fellow mem- 
bers of their association to repudiate 
existing contracts with plaintiff. We say 
nothing as to that. It involves only an 


| attempt to control their future making 


of agreements with the plaintiff, and we 
shall deal with it on that basis. 

By the resolution, members of Equity 
are to be subjected to discipline and pos- 
sible suspension or expulsion, if they 


|shall, after the specified date, secure an 


engagement in the legitimate and musi- 
cal comedy fields through a _ personal 
representative in New York City or en- 
virons who has not been licensed by 
Equity. The consequences which would 
follow from suspension or expulsion are 
such as to make it practically certain 
that Equity members will not employ an 
unlicensed personal representative. To 
do business with them in the future, the 
plaintiff must therefore obtain a license; 
and to obtain a license he must agree 
that, if he contracts with members of 
Equity, he will do so on the terms speci- 
fied in the permit, one of such terms, to 


|which the most strenuous objection is 


made, being the requirement that he 
modify his outstanding contracts with 
members, if requested by them so to do, 
so that old contracts shall conform to 


Thus 


| Equity is endeavoring to obtain for all 
The latter only need be considered, as | ; i 
the plaintiff does no business as an em-| 


its members who use the services of a 
personal representative, either under 
new contracts or under old, uniform 
terms in respect to such important mat- 
ters as maximum rate of compensation, 
duration of maximum contract term, and 
guaranty of 20 weeks’ employment in 
each year. The defendants are aiding 
and abetting in this endeavor; and there 
is no doubt that it will succeed, unless a 
court of equity intervenes. Equally be- 
yond doubt is the fact that the plaintitt’s 
business will be affected. If he accepts 
new business from’ Equity members, he 
must take it on the prescribed terms, 
including the modification of existing 
contracts—a modification conditioned, it 
is true, but conditioned only on a request 
which would seem certain to be made. 
If he declines a permit, he may carry 
out his outstanding contracts with Equity 
members, but he must forego the writing 
of any new business with them. 
To be continued in the issue of 
Oct, 2. 


|some definite principles. 








| that “the question is rather what the 


cause, as they maintain,‘ they were not 
doing business during the tax periods | 
within the meaning of the acts, waived | 
trial by jury and, the defendants assent- | 
ing, tried their cases to the court, which | 
entered judgment in each suit for the | 
defendant collector. The taxpayers are 
here on separate appeals. 

These cases were argued on the theory 
that the determination of the question 
whether the plaintiff corporations were 


s > t |““carrying on or doing business” in the 
ing business in the taxable year when} 


sense of the acts depends upon whether | 
they fall on the facts within a line of | 
supreme court cases holding that the 
corporations there concerned were doing 
business, or within a line of cases hold- 
ing that the corporations were not doing 
business. Whether the cases at bar fall | 
within or outside one or the other of 
these opposite lines depends largely on 
the facts of the many adjudged cases and 
involves a study of the facts of each case 
in relation to the facts of the cases at 
bar and calls for decision in each in- | 
stance, one way or another, very much 
according to the mental viewpoint of the | 
judge rather than decision controlled by 
We feel that | 
the proper way to approach this ques- 
tion—often perplexing because often on | 
the border line—is not to search the Su- | 
preme Court decisions for cases stailar | 


| to these on the facts and decide the ques- 
}tion by matching the cases—which is | 


practically what we did in Public Service 
Railway Company v. Herold, 229 Fed. | 
902—but rather to look for and find the | 
principles which move the Supreme Court | 


tion doing business and one not doing 


Necessary to Decision 

Cases of the character of the ones on | 
appeal had their rise under that portion 
of the tariff act of 1909 (36 Stat. 11, 112) 
which became known as the corporation 
tax law containing a provision for an ex- 
cise tax upon the privilege of doing busi- 
negs, reenacted in succeeding revenue 


; jacts. In a whether a corpora- 
; % |tion was doing business the. Suprem 
| ditions are provided, including the fol- | Pp . 


Court was first to recognize, and depart 


| from, the definition of business, which is 


stated to be “a very comprehensive term 


|and embraces everything about which a 


person can be employed”—“that which | 
occupies the time, attention and labor 
of men for the purpose of 2 livelihood 
or profit.” Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., 220 
U. S. 107, 171. | 

It realized at once that certain cor- | 


| porate acts “about which a person can 
|be employed” or in which a corporation 
|may engage concern only the mainte- 
| nance of corporate existence and have no 


relation to the conduct of business for 
which a corporation is organized, while 
other corporate acts are done and per- 
formed solely in furtherance of that bus- 
iness without relation to the maintenance | 
of the corporation. On this distinction | 
it held that in respect to the former, the 
law does not impose a tax, and in respect | 
to the latter it does. 

_ Between these opposite positions many 
cases have arisen where there were cor- 
porate acts partaking of the nature of 
business transactions, but pursued under 
circumstances that indicated performance 
of past contractual undertakings rather 
than the conduct of: current corporate 
business for profit. 

In this‘zone between definite extremes 
courts haye held that the statute im- 
poses an excise tax not because of every 
act performed by a corporation’ under 
its incidental powers, but upon the privi- 
lege of doing and carrying on the busi- 
ness for which it was organized, and 
when the corporation ceases the conduct 
of such business by turning it over to 
be carried on by another it ceases 
to be subject to the tax so long as it 
commits no act by which the resumption 
of its business is to be inferred. An- 
derson v. Morris & Essex R. R. Co., 216 
Fed. 83 (C. C. A., Ist); N. Y. C. & H. R. 
R. Co. v. Gill, 219 Fed. 184 (GC. A: 
2nd); Lewellyn v. Pittsburgh B. & L. 
E. R. R. Co., 222 Fed. 177 (C. C. A. 
3d); Traction Companies vy, Collectors, 
223 Fed 984 (C. C. A., 6th); United 
States v. Emory, Bird, Thayer Realty Co., 
237 U. S. 28, 35 Sup. Ct. 499, 59 L. Ed. 
825; McCoach v. Minehill & Schuylkill 
Haven R. Co., 228 U. S. 295, 33 Sup. Ct 
419, 57 L. Ed. 842, oe 


Question Arises 


As to What Firm Could Do 

In the early cases of Flint v. Stone 
Tracy Co., 220 U. S. 107, 171 and Sanne 
v. Minneapolis Syndicate, 220 U. S. 187, 
preceding the case of United States v. 
Emery, 237 U. S. 28, where it was said 





’ 


corporation is doing than what it could! 
do,” the Supreme Court held that “cor- 
porations organized for the purpose of do- 
ing business and actually engaged in such 
activities as leasing property, collecting 
rents, managing office buildings, making | 
investments of profits dividing | 
profits, and in some cases investing the | 
surplus, are engaged in business within | 
the meaning of this statute, and in thed 
capacity necessary to make such or-| 
ganizations subject to the law,” but that | 
a corporation whose sole purpose is to 
hold title 0 a single parcel of real es- 
tate subject to a long lease and for con- 
venience of the stockholders to receive 
and distribute the rentals, “and which has 
disqualified itself from doing any other | 
business,” Js not a corporation doing 
mamas wie the meaning of the cor- 
poration tax provisions i 
—— p ns of the tariff act 

The line between doing business and 
not doing business the court pointed out 
in United States v. Emery, supra, lies be- 
tween Cedar Street Company v. Park 
Realty Company, one of the Flint v. 
Stone Tracy Co. cases, 220 U. 8. 107, 170 
and Zonne v. Minneapolis Syndicate, 220 
Z S. re Hokng anes fe latter case was 

arried perhaps a little furth - 
Coach v. Minehill R. R. Co., 8 US. 
295, where the activities of the corpora- 
tion in respect to its leased properties 
covered something more than the mainte- 
nance of its corporate existence and dis- 
tribution of rentals yet where it had 
ceased to do the business of railroading 
for which it was incorporated, 

Following the Minehill decision lower 
courts were inclined—or induced—to 
broaden the range of nontaxable corpo- 
rate activities until cautioned by the de- 
cision in VonBaumbach y. Sargent Land 
Company, 242 U.S. 503, 516, and checked 
by the decision in 








business.” The plaintiffs, claiming ex. | 
emption from the capital-stock tax be- | 


| purpose 


| lying | Se 
loaned money, purchased, exchanged and | plaintiff’s 
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1918 and 1921 Acts— 
Where a corporation i 
coal and mining lands for 
loaned or borrowed money, 


stated in its capital stock tax return that , 
coal or in acquiring or selling coal properties, 


selling 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, 


and filed for reference. 


Capital Stock Tax Exemptions—Engaging in or Doing Business, Defined— 


the course of a taxable period acquired and held 
profit, received rentals from real estate owned, 
paying or receiving interest thereon, and it 


it was engaged in mining and 
it was engaged in 


business within the meaning of capital stock taxing provisions because it 
was continuing to do the things for which it was organized with no diminu- 


tion in its activities tending 


to show that*the corporate form was main- 


tained for mere convenience or for winding up its affairs——Harmar Coal 


Co. et al. #. Heiner, Collector et al. 
Oct. 1, 1929. 


Trusts—Tax _Liability—Associations 


(C. C. A, 8)—IV U. S. Daily 1830, 


Taxable as Corporations—Basis of 


Determining Whether a Trust is so Taxable—1916, 1918, 1921 and 1924 Acts— 

Where a group of individuals organized a trust in form, selecting them- 
selves as trustees self-perpetuating, and the trustees engaged in business 
activities of a continuing character for the purpose of making gain or profit 
for the trust, the income therefrom is taxable at the corporation rate, 
because the character of the trust, whether or not it is subject to Federal 
taxation at the corporation rate, 1s determined by what the trust is actually 
doing through its trustees.—Little Four Oi! & Gas Co. v. Heiner et al. 
Collectors. (C. C. A. 3)—IV U. S. Daily 1830, Oct. 1, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Copper Company, 270 U. S. 452 and 
Phillips v. International Salt Company, 
Fed. (2d) 389; 274 U.S. 718. 

In the Sargent Land Company case 
the court, recognizing that a decision 
whether a corporation is carrying on 
business within the meaning of the cor- 
poration tax law must depend in each 
instance upon the particular facts before 
the court and recognizing also that not 
everything that is done constitutes do- 
ing business but rather that it is the 
for which a thing is done that 
places the corporation within or beyond 
the statute, held that a fair test of the 
question is “between a corporation which 
has reduced its activities to. the owning 
and holding of property and the distri- 


| bution of its avails and doing only the 


Change in Apparatus 
Held to Be Patentable 


Commercial Success of New 
Type of Windshield 
Wiper Considered * 


= 
[Continued from Page 6.] 
plaintiff’s inventors found in the art 
multi-ply wipers so arranged as to flop 
on their forward and back motion; but 
they found nothing in which the edges 


acts necessary to continue that status, of the different plies were so ar anged 


and one which is still active and is main- 
taining its organization for the purpose 
of continued effort in the pursuit of 
profit and gain and such activities as 
are essential to these purposes. 

In the International Salt Company 
case the Supreme Court evidently 
made a distinction between the bare 
existence of an intermediary corpo- 
ration functioning dryly- as 
States v. Emery. Bird, _ Thayer 
Realty Company and Zonne v. Minneapo- 
lis Syndicate, supra, and a holding corpo- 


Chile Copper Company and International 
Salt Company cases, supra, where, own- 
ing and voting the capital stock of under- 
companies, they borrowed and 


authorized the issue of bonds and did 
sundry acts other than the direct and 
actual operation of mines. 


'Company Operated 
During Tax Period 


In the Chile Copper Company case the 
court found that it was organized for 
profit and “was doing what it principally 


|was organized to do in order to realize 


profit.” Continuing, it said: “The cases 


| must be exceptional when such activities 


of such corporations do not amount to 
doing business within the sense of the 
statutes. The exemption ‘when not en- 
gaged in business’ ordinarily would seem 
pretty nearly equivalent to when not pur- 


suing the acts for which the corporation 


was organized, in the case where the end 


\is profit.” In other words, these decisions 
lindicate, not exclusively, perhaps, yet 


quite clearly,.that when a corporation is 
organized for one definite purpose, the 
ultimate object of which is profits, and 
it engaged in the business of effectuating 
that purpose and then stops the business 


by reason of sale, lease, or other action, | 


and thereafter simply hangs on, in a cor- 
porate sense, receiving and distributing 


the avails of its reorganized affairs, it is | 


not doing business. On the other hand, 
a corporation, organized for a definite 


in United lof the device. These facts coupled with 


{the marked commercial 
| field in which a good deal of effort and 
: 
‘ration with an eye-to profits as in the | 


|of patentibility, reaching on this point 
ithe same conclusion as Judge Burrows 


| 





as to brush successively on the glass, 
nor anything in which advantage was 
taken of several plies, loose at the 
wiping edges, to take up water between 
them. The question of invention is not 
free from doubt. The change which 
these patentees have made over the 
prior art is slight; but it appears to be 
functional and to increase the efficiency 


success in a 


thought have evidentally been expended, 
lead me to resolve the doubt in favor 


books. In addition, during 
the tax periods, the plaintiff at the re- 
quest of Bessemer acquired title to a 
house and lot in Pittsburgh, subject to 
a mortgage of $2,500, payment of which 
by Bessemer for account of the plaintiff 
constituted the entire consideration. 
This real estate yielded an annual rental 
of about $400. : 

Was the plaintiff carrying on or do- 
ing business within the meaning of the 
revenue act? Certainly it was doing 
something. While it never mined and 
sold coal, it held coal lands, a thing it 
originally did within its corporate pow- 
ers and the specific thing it evidently 
was organized to do. It does not appear 
that it acquired and held the Indianola 
stock and the coal lands in trust, or 
otherwise than for profit. It admitted 
that from its Pittsburgh property it 
received profits in the form of rentals. 
In owning the stock of Indianola and 


|voting it and holding the real estate 


| 


| 


the plaintiff was pursuing the ends for 
which it was organized, without diminu- 


ition of or change in its activities, which, 


though few and small, were none the less 


though limited business purpose, involv- | 
ing profits, that pursues activities to | 


carry out that purpose, no matter how 
few or small they may be, is carrying on 
or doing business within the meaning of 
the statute. We shall apply these tests 
to the facts of the cases under consid- 
eration. 

The plaintiffs are three closely related 
corporations: Bessemer Coal & Coke 
Company, Harmer Coal Company and 
Indianola Coal Company, each with 
power under its charter (differently ex- 
pressed) to engage in mining and selling 
coal, manufacturing and selling coke and 
such other materials as may be inci- 
dentally developed, and each stating in 
its capital-stock tax returns that during 
the tax periods it was in the business of 
buying and selling coal lands. Bessemer 
was the first organized and, having 
brought into existence the other two, is 
seemingly the parent corporation, own- 
ing all the capital stock of Harmer which 
in turn owns all the stock of Indianola. 
During the tax periods all the corpora- 
tions regularly elected officers, held di- 
rectors’ meetings and generally per- 
formed the acts necessary to maintain 
their corporate existence. 


HARMER COAL COMPANY 
v. 
HEINER, COLLECTOR. 
No. 3968. 

As te the business which this plain- 
tiff did during the tax years, it is con- 
ceded that it was not engaged in min- 
ing and selling coal. Sometime before 
the tax years it acquired undeveloped 


coal properties and had sold all but 400} 


acres. During the tax years it continued 
to hold these 400 acres subject to cer- 
tain mortgages either existing at the 
time of purchase or given to secure a 
part of the purchase money on which 
Bessemer paid during the tax periods 
the interest and certain installments of 
the principal. Bessemer also paid dur- 
ing the same periods taxes accruing 
against the plaintiff, its legal expenses 
and premiums on fire insurance. These 
several items of disbursements were 
charged by Bessemer to the plaintiff and 


credited by the plaintiff to Bessemer’ 


upon its books. 

The plaintiff also owned and held all 
the capital stock of Indianola, purchased 
prior to the tax periods. For this stock 
it paid part cash and gave notes for 
the balance of the purchase money, some 
of which were paid by Bessemer as they 
fell due during the tax years and credit 


Edwards vy, Chile | therefor was given Bessemer upon the | affirmed, 


business activities. Looking at these 


|transactions as a whole, it is clear that 


the plaintiff is more than an inert corpo- 
rate instrumentality of Bessemer. Find- 
ing they constitute doing business in 
the sense of the revenue act, the judg- 
ment of the trial court is affirmed. 


INDIANOLA COAL COMPANY 
v. 
LEWELLYN, COLLECTOR ET AL. 
Nos. 3969 an@ 3970. 

The plaintiff, though it never mined 
and sold coal, acquired a large acreage 
of undeveloped coal lands shortly after 
it was incorporated. Prior to the tax 
years in question it sold some of the 
land and continued to hald the balance, 
about 5,000 acres. Aside from its for- 
mal corporate activities, its business 
transactions were more numerous and 
varied than those of Harmar. 

It held these 5,000 acres of land for 
sale or development; loaned money and 
received interest on loans made; bor- 
rowed money and paid interest thereon; 
paid taxes and legal expenses; sold se- 
curities and bonds held by it and in 1919 
bought one tract of coal land for a sub- 
stantial consideration and one parcel for 
a very small consideration; and in 1920 
another parcel for a small consideration; 
all involving profits earned or hoped for. 

If the business of Bessemer, the parent 
company, could not be carried on with- 
out the plaintiff taking part in it, each 
must pay, by the plain words of the 
acts. Edwards v. Chile Copper Com- 
pany, 270 U. S. 452, 456. 

The judgments of the trial court are 
affirmed. 


BESSEMER COAL & COKE COMPANY 
Vv. 
LEWELLYN, COLLECTOR ET AL. 
Nos. 3971 and 3972, 


Although the court did not find that 


sold or otherwise dealt directly in min- 
|ing and selling coal, or in acquiring or 
| selling coal properties, the plaintiff in its 
capital-stock tax return stated that its 


and dealing in coal properties” and 
“owner of coal lands through Harmar- 
Indianola Coal Company.” Aside from 
its formal corporate activities the plain- 
tiff, throughout the tax periods, owned 
and voted the stock of Harmar; made 
advances of legal expenses and taxes; 
made payments on principals of Harmar’s 
notes and interest on the same; bought 
and sold bonds; and bought stock of the 
Union Collieries Company for the sum 
of $1,195,000. This stock it either sold 
or continued to hold manifestly for 
profit. 

The judgments of the trial court are 





| during the tax years Bessemer bought, | 


business was “mining and shipping coal | 
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Readjustments 


Trust Which Engages in Business _ 
Held to Be Taxable as Corporation 


Activities of Association Rather Than Its Form Are 


Con- 


trolling in Determining Applicable Levy 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit has held that the character 
of a trust, whether or not it is to be 
subjected.to Federal taxation at the cor- 
poration rate, is to be determined not 
by the broad powers of its trustees or 
by the limited powers of the stockhold- 
ers, but by what the trust was actually 
doing through such trustees. 

It held, therefore, that where a group 
had formed a trust and the trustees were 
engaged in a business activity of a con- 
tinuing character and for gain and profit, 
the income therefrom was taxable at the 
corporation rate, notwithstanding the 
trust form. 





LITTLE Four Or & GAS COMPANY, 
A TRUST 
Vv. 

D. B. HEINER ET AL., COLLECTORS. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
Nos. 3980, 3981, 

Appeal from the District Court, West- 

ern District of Pennsylvania. 

WitutramM G. HeErINer, for appellant; 
JOHN D. MEYER, United States attor- 
ney, JOHN A. MCCANN; special as- 
sistant to Attorney General, C. M. 
CHAREST, General Counsel, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, and ROWLAND §S. 
H. Dyer, for appellees. 

Before BUFFINGTON and WOOLLEY, Cir- 
cuit Judges, and Fake, District 
Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 26, 1929 
WOOLLEY, Circuit Judge.—The defend- 
ant collectors of internal revenue (in 
office at different periods) assessed 
against the plaintiff company taxes at 
the corporation rate on its net income 

and profits for the years 1919 and 1920. 

The company paid the taxes under pro- 

test and after its claim: for refund had 

been made and rejected brought these 
suits to recover the same. On questions 
of law arising from the pleadings as 
though on demurrer under the Pennsyl- 
vania practice act, the district court 
entered the judgments against the com- 
pany which, by these appeals, it brings 
here for review. These questions—com- 
pressed into one—are whether the Little 

Four Oil & Gas Company, describing it- 

self as a trust and acting through trus- 








in the Connecticut case. I am not ob- 
livious of the fact that in the reissue 
proceedings under the Tanner patent a 
somewhat inconsistent view was ex- 
pressed by the plaintiff; but obviously I 
am. to follow my own conclusions, 


No Basis for Change 

“On a careful reexamination of the 
case I see no occasion to modify these 
views. The question of invention turned 
on the patentee’s device—as described in 
the patent (page 1, lines 30 to 60, and 
94 to 110, page 2,,lines 1 to 13), and 
shown by the exhibit wipers—in com- 
parison with the prior art. The ques- 
tion of infringement which was reserved 
for further consideration depends upon 
the claims. 

“Claim 1 is so obscurely drawn that, 
while Judge Burrows interprets it as a 
combination claim on the wiper and 
arm, I incline to interpret it as upon 
the wiper alone. Either way its lan- 
guage is inapt, and it is loaded up with 
statements of functional operation. The 
word ‘whereby’ in line 4 _ evidently 
means ‘in such a manner that.’ The 
words immediately following describe 
the way in which the wiper when loosely 
mounted operates. (See also patent p. 
2, lines 116 to 121.) No*novel mode of 
mounting the wiper is shown or claimed. 
The passages describing the operation 
add nothing. If knowledge of the effect 
and advantages of loose-mounting be 
assumed as part of the prior art, there 
would be no invention in applying it to 
any particular wiper. As has been said 





the patent as I view it is upon a new} 


wiper, and in my opinion—although the 
question is close—it shows invention 
over the wipers which preceded it. If 
invention is not shown and the -wiper is 
unpatentable, it cannot be made so by 
tying it into an old method of operation, 
or combining it with a wiper arm. Fur- 
ther, this claim omits any clear state- 
ment of the flexibility of the wiping 
edges, referring to them only as ‘a 
plurality of flexible plies extending un- 
equal distances from the holder.’ (Page 
2, lines 108 to 110.) 
First Claim Rejected 

“It weld be readable on a loosely 
mounted Tanner squeegee. Courts are 
not called upon to strain construction in 
favor of claims of this character. This 
one seems to me not to be directed to 
those features of the plaintiff’s wiper 
which were novel and, if not invalid by 
reason of its obscurity, to be too broad 
in view of the prior art. It is in my 
opinion invalid. 

“Claim 2 is clearly directed to the 
wiper of the patent, which it describes 
substantially as is done in the specifica- 
tion. (Patent page 1, lines 30 to 60.) 
While it includes the operation of the 
wiper more fully than is desirable in a 
claim, taken as a whole this claim seems 
to me to be a reasonably clear descrip- 
tion of the novel features of the plain- 
tiff’s invention. In my opinion it is 
valid and infringed. 

“The plaintiff contends that both 
claims are to be regarded as for com- 
binations, one element of which is the 
wiper-arm, described by Judge Burrows 
as ‘means for supporting the blade so 
that it can change its inclination with 
respect to the glass upon reversal of 
direction of movement of the: blade.’ 
(30 F. (2nd) 690.) In this aspect of the 
matter, as the defendant never sold any- 


thing but the blades themselves, its im 


tributory. I understand that the holders 
generally sold were; of such character 
as. to allow the blade to ‘flop.’ Cer- 
tainly those on the defendant’s card for 
sale with the single-ply blade are of that 
character; and it has presented no evi- 
dence that it did not expect or under- 
stand that its multi-ply blades would be 
used in loose mountings. This being so, 
whichever way the patent is construed, 
the defendant infringes the valid claim— 
directly if the patent be viewed as upon 
the blade alone, contributorily if the 
| other construction be given it. 
“Decree accordingly,” 





fringement, if any, would only be con- |’ 


nat doing business, but merely receiving 
and distributing profits, and, therefore, 
not subject to taxation at the ;corpora- 
tion rate upon its net income, or was an 
association~or joint-stock company and, 
jas such, liable for taxes on its net in- 
lecome as a corporation in accordance 
|with sections 1, 230 and 281 of the reve- 
|nue act of 1918, which @eclared that the 
|term “corporation” includes “associa- 
jtions” and “joint-stock companies” and 
|prescribes that they should pay taxes y 
| such. 

| The answer to this question turns, we 
| think, on the facts stated and admitted in 
the pleadings rather than on any novel 
aspect of law, for the law has from 
time to time been declared by the courts 
on the cited provisions of the revenue 
act of 1918 (40 Stat. 1057) and on the 
same and kindred provisions of the reve- 
nue acts of 1916, 1921 and 1924, 


Formation of Trusts 
Stimulated by Decision 


The formation of associations and 
trusts of the character of the one here 
involved, whereby escape from taxes is 
sought, and sometimes obtained, was 
stimulated generally by the decision in 
United States v. Emery et al., 237 U. S. 
28, where it was held that a concern en- 
gaged simply in collecting and distribut- 
ing rent and income is not doing business 
within the meaning of the corporation 
tax law of 1909, and particularly by the 
decision in Crocker v. Malley, 249 U. S. 
223, where it was held with reference to 
a “Massachusetts trust” that neither the 
trustees nor the beneficiaries nor all to- 
gether could be regarded as a_ joint- 
stock association within the meaning of 
the income tax law of 1913 and that 
dividends upon stock in the hands of ag 
trustees were not subject to the extra 
tax imposed by G (a) of that act. 

But the court did not, by this decision 
hold that all trusts, or, indeed, all Massa- 
chusetts trusts, are so exempt from taxa- 
tion, for later it recognized the distinc- 
tion stated in III Cook on Corporations, 
2251, in respect to trusts, even of the 
Massachusetts type, that they are of two 
classes: One, where the trustees merely 
collect dividends or interest, or rentals, 
and distribute them among the share- 
holders—a simple common law trust sim- 
ilar in legal effect and in exemption from 
certain taxation to a trust under a will 
where the trustee merely collects income 
jand distributes it among beneficiaries; 
the other, where a trust is organized or 
declared for business purposes and the 
trustees carry on an active business for 
profit, regarded as a plain unincorporated 
joint-stock association and liable for 
taxes at the corporation rate. 

The theory that the distinction. be- 
tween trusts of these classes and their 
consequent liability for taxes is based on 
the powers exercised by the share- 
holders—great or little—is no longer 
serjously regarded. The real test i 
whether the shareholders or trustees, 4 
both ‘combined, carry on business for 
profit, and, if they do, they constitute a 
business trust—in legal effect an associa- 
tion or a joint-stock company—with lia- 
bility for taxes, : 

The. Supreme Court made this test 
with reference to trusts in Hecht v. Mal-- 
ley, 265 U. S. 144, distinguishing Crocker 
v. Malley, 249 U. S. 223, and with refer- 
ence to unincorporated joint-stock asso- 
ciations in Burk-Waggoner Assn. y. Hop- 
kins, 269 U. S. 110. ; 


_ An illuminating discussion of the sub- 
ject with supporting authorities may be 
found sin Hornblower v. White, 21 Fed. 
(2d) 82, where the District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts held, on one 
state of facts, an association is a trug, 
|not a corporation, and, therefore, not 
subject to the taxes imposed, affirmed by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 
First Circuit in 27 Fed. (2d) 777; and in | 
Neal v. United States, 26 Fed, (2d) 708, 
where the district court for the same 
district held an association is a trust, not 
;@ corporation and not subject to the taxes 
imposed, but the circuit court of ap- 


| Hornblower case as applied to the differ. 
jent state of facts. 

So, as stated at the beginning, the 
question in this case, primarily one of 
law, turns on the facts and is to be de- 
termined from the facts pleaded and ad- 
mitted, viewed in the light. of the law, 
the test being whether the trust is a 
business concern and the trustees are 
operating it in active business for profit. 

The appellant in its brief frankly 
states that: 


Cause for Creation 
Of the Trust Cited 


“The trust (in this case) was created 
for the purpose of buying and selling 
real estate and mining and drilling for 
| oil and gas thereon. * * * The trust 
engaged in business pursuant to the pur- 
pose as set forth in the declaration of 
trust, during the years in question.” 

While these concessions might be 
enough, we prefer briefly to state the 
facts on which our decision will be 
grounded. These appear in a declara- 
| tion of trust, made in 1916 and amended 
in 1918. 
as follows: 

G. A. Gill acquired by lease certain 
lands in Pennsylvania with the right and 
“for the purpose of leasing, mining and 
operating for oil and gas and in laying 
pipe lines and building tanks, stations 
and structures thereon to take care of 


Column 5.) 
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peals for the same circuit reversed its | 
|decision on authority of the law of thea\ 
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Proposal to Grant 
Help to Famished 
Chinese Is Opposed 





Report of Red Cross Com- 
mission Says Financial 
Aid for Famine Relief Is 
Not Advisable 


Conditions in China do not justify 
an appeal for financial aid from the 
United States for relief of famished | 
Chinese, in the opinion of the Amer- 
ifn Red Cross Commission to China, 
appointed by President Hoover, as 
stated in a report just made public. 
Irrigation and reclamation projects, 
increased soil fertility, extension of 
railroads and- establishment of or- 
der are principal requirements for _ | 
the prevention of famines and re- | 
sulting suffering, according to the | 
report. 

Publication of the report was be- 
gun in the issue of Sept. 30. The 
full text proceeds: 


In many extended areas the only means | 
of communication consists of narrow | 
mountain trails traversed by donkeys, | 
wheelbarrows, native carts, or men 
carrying packs upon their backs. Where 
famine areas can be reached only by this 
means it is obvious that the importation 
of food in sufficient quantity to feed a} 
large population is quite impracticable. 

Sixth: China’s population will be| 
double its present total by the end of 
this century unless the normal increase 
is checked by famines, epidemics and 
wars. In past centuries tremendous 
catastrophes of such character have re- 
duced the population by many millions, 
but as they did not reduce the rate o7| 
increase, their effect was overcome 
) within a few years. | 

Girer nations look to the acquisition | 
of New lands for the accommodation of | 
their surplus people. China’s problem 
is far too great to find adequate relief | 
by) that device. | 

If other nations opened wide their | 
doors to Chinese emigrants, and if ail | 
the ships engaged in intercontinental 
passenger traffic on the seven seas were | 
withdrawn from their usual routes and | 
devoted themselves henceforth solely to | 
transporting Chinese from their native | 
land to other countries, it is believed they | 
could not keep pace with the year by year | 
increase of population. In a word, China 
presents a population problem which de-| 
fies ‘solution by any available means. 

Famine Follows Crop Failures 

The nation seems to be approaching 
a period where her land cannot support 
her people. By economies undreamed in 
America, the Chinese people are stiil | 
able to sustain themselves by the soil,| 
but so delicate has become the balance 
between food supply and naked starva- | 
tion that any serious interruption in| 
the regular routine of existence precipi- | 
tates disaster. 

Seventh. Finally we come to natural | 
eauses. When in a district which for 
mogeths or years has suffered from one 
or oe of the causes just enumerated, 
thgre occurs a season of partial or total | 
crop failure, starvation conditions quickly | 
follow. | 

The reserve stocks of food, the grain 
which should have been saved for plant- | 
ing, the draft animals, the necessary | 
farm tools and implements have been) 
taken away. The normal means of 
bringing in relief supplies have been de- | 
stroyed or have always been totally in-| 
adequate. 

And so the population of the famine | 
area is pushed below the starvation linegy 
and public bene¥olence is demanded. | 

Warring Generals Blamed | 

In these circumstances foreign relief 
agencies can do little. This Commission | 
has heard no expression of doubt that 
enough food existed in China to have pre- | 
vented starvation in 1928 and 1929. In 
fact it is reported that large quantities 
of cereals have been exported. The fact 
is that the operations of the contend- 
ing rival generals with their independ- 
ent moving armies, said to have num- 
bered more than 2,000,000 men, swept 
the normal stocks of food from many 
provinces and destroyed or paralyzed the 
only facilities for bringing in food from ; 
thgse areas where food is abundant. 

{ the restricted definition of “famine” | 
as a “failure of food supply due prima- 
rily to natural causes” be discarded and | 
we think of a famine simply as a con- | 
dition in which many people in a given | 
area lack sufficient food, there can be no | 
doubt that famine has existed in China| 
in 1928-1929. But this “wide-open” defi- 
nition brings its own difficulties. It 
leaves no clear barrier between the acci- 
dental and temporary victims of condi- 
tions and the “30,000,000 Chinese who + 
are continually attempting to sustain | 
life on less than the minimum required 
for subsistence.” It lays before the 
world an invitation to make good the 
looting and robbery and confiscations of 
the war lords and bandits, thus provid- 
ing them ,with the opportunity to repeat 
their exdctions, to maintain their out- 
law armies, to perpetuate the disorgani- 
zation which is retarding China’s recov- 
ery and stabilization. 

NotwitHstanding the dark threat of 
suffocation by the weight of its own 
population, numerous measures have 
been discussed which should have some 
oe in lessening the pressure of life 
ugfon the patient Chinese people. The 
great areas of Tibet, Chinese Turkestan 
and Mongolia, nominally the possessions 
of China, constitute more than one-half 
the total area of the country. These 
regions are of limited value for agricul- 
ture because of their mountains, lofty 
plateaus and arid plains. But it is be- 
lieved they might provide homes and 
support for a population several times 
greater than their present estimated 
10,000,000 inhabitants. Manchuria con- 
tains thousands of square miles of un- 
improved fertile lands. Already Chi- 
nese emigrants from the famine areas) 
of Honan and Shantung ere being wel- 
comed in Manchuria and an organized 
effort to promote this movement is in 
operation. 

Building Projects Started 

Irrigation and reclamation projects, 
increasing productivity of the land, re-| 
forestation, river control, extension of 
the railway system, now consisting of 
a total of only 7,000 miles, construc- 
tion of highways, ete., are among the} 
improvements which are under contem- 
plation and which may some day help 
to prevent famines “due primarily to 
natural causes” and bring added oppor- | 
tunity and security to many. A num.- | 

x of provinces are contemplating the 

nstruction of irrigation systems and, 
rdad-building projects, and the .central | 
government has voted to set apart for| 
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Current Information on Markets 
For Fruit Is Provided to Trade 





Dealers and Growers Advised of Prices and Shipments 
Through Federal Service 





Topic 1—Industry: Food and Food Products 





By Wells A- Sherman, 


Specialist in Charge, Fruit and Veg- 
etable Division, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 


N the year 1887, the first car of 

southern products under refrigera- 

tion crossed the Potomac River on 
its way to a horthern market. In the 
same year, the first car of California 
products crossed the Rocky Mountains 
under refrigeration bound for an east- 
ern city. 

Prior to that Aime, long-distance 
shipment had been possible only for 
the least perishable fruits and veg- 
etables and the production of fresh 
products was generally concentrated 
in the immediate vicinity of the city 
markets. Each important town had its 
own local market gardening area upon 
which it was mainly dependent through- 
out the year for its principal supply 
of fresh fruits and vegetables. Sup- 
plies and prices of similar commodi- 
ties in distant cities were of small 
consequence because shipment of sur- 
plus from one market to another was 
generally impracticable. 

” * * 


When the general manufacture of 
artificial ice in the ’80s made it pos- 
sible to operate refrigerator cars in 
regions which had no natural ice sup- 
ply, we entered an era of tremendous 
expanse of fresh fruit and vegetable 
production on well adapted new lands, 
many of them far from consuming 
centers. 

Over a million carloads per year of 
these products are now moved by our 
steam roads in addition to enormous 
and rapidly increasing quantities 
moved over distances of from 50 to 
250 miles to market by motor trucks. 


* * * 

A SMALL but concentrated produc- 

ing area may now distribute its 
products throughout the United States 
instead of finding its market solely in 
the nearest large city. Operating in 
such producing districts we find many 
distributing organizations which have 
established market outlets throughout 
the country, while in areas of less in- 
tense production individual growers 
may be shipping carload quantities to 
almost any market in the United 
States selected according to their best 
judgment. 

On the other hand, wholesale dealers 
in the larger markets who do not send 
buyers into producing territory are. 
purchasing carload quantities through 
brokers or through organized auction 
companies or from other dealers, or 
direct on wire orders to growers or 
shivpers at the point of production. 

oo * * 

Purchases thus made free on board 
at shipping points may not be deliv- 
ered for more than a week. If such 
purchases are to be made with reason- 
able safety, the dealer must have 
rather complete information not only 
as to the size of the crop in the coun- 
try as a whole, but also (1) of the 
number of cars shipped daily preced- 
ing his purchase and likely to be 
shipped daily while his car is in tran- 
sit, (2) the course of prices not only 
in his own market, but in competitive 
markets, (3) the f. o. b. prices prevail- 
ing in the district where his purchase 
is made and in other competing dis- 
tricts, (4) how the quality and the 
movement of the present crop com- 
pares with that of the preceding year 
as a basis for determining the prob- 
able trend of prices. 


All of this information he can ob- 
tain through the reports issued daily 
by the Fruit and Vegetable Division of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

* * a 

HE national distributor to whom we 

have referred usually offers his 
services to the grower or growers’ or- 
ganization under a contract in which 
he undertakes to market the products 
entrusted to him to the best advantage 
of the owner either through (a) cash - 
sales on the track, (b) through sales 
“f. 0. b. usual terms,” which means 
that the grade and price are agreed 
upon and the purchaser assumes all 
risks in transit but has the privilege 





of inspecting the goods on arrival be- 
fore paying for them, or (c) through 
the organized auction companies in ter- 
minal markets, (d) through delivered 
sales usually consummated through 
brokers, or (e) by consignment to a 
commission merchant to be sold for 
the account of the owner, and (f) pos- 
sibly by export to a foreign country. 


Obviously, if the national distribu- 
tor is to function effectively, he must 
have all of the information which is 
essential to the wholesale dealer op- 
erating in a single city and a great 


deal more. 
* * * 


He will particularly need to know 
(1) the destinations of the carload 
shipments leaving his territory from 
day to day, (2) the prices prevailing 
in and the number of cars arriving on 
the principal markets to which his 
product may be shipped, (3) the States 
or districts from which these competi- 
tive supplies are coming and the vol- 
ume of daily shipments from each, (4) 
the extent to which supplies delivered 
by motor truck are affecting any of 
these city markets, (5) possibly the vol- 
ume of shipments of competitive prod- 
ucts actually made \and in immediate 
prospect, (6) a report of the diversion 
orders placed on cars leaving his terri- 
tory so that he may know to what ex- 
tent these shipments are going to the 
destinations to which they were orig- 
inally billed and whether the diver- 
sions from original destinations indi- 
eate relatively heavier deliveries in 
some sections of the country than in 
others. 


All of this information the distrib- 
utor can obtain from the market news 
reports issued either in the terminal 
markets, from Washington, D. C., or 
usually from a temporary field office 
of the Division established in the im- 
portant shipping district to serve the 
industry during the movement of a 
particular crop. 

* * x 
(THE producer who is shipping car- 

‘ load quantities needs many of the 
items of information which are im- 
portant to the national distributor and 
to the city deaier and can obtain them 
from the same sources. The grower 
who consigns less than carload quan- 
tities to commission merchants in any 
of the larger markets is particularly 
interested in knowing how the price 
received compares with prevailing mar- 
ket. prices on that day for similar 
commodities. 


Our market reports are particularly 
designed to give him this information, 
for the prices which we report are 
those paid by the smaller wholesale 
dealers, who are called jobbers in the 
fruit and vegetable trade, who pur- 
chase in lots of séveral packages or 
barrels but in less than carload quan- 
tities and who resell by the package 
to the grocers, fruit stands, push cart 
men, or to such consumers as res- 
taurants and boarding houses, It is to 
such dealers that the commission mer- 
chant is most likely to sell the ship- 
ments received from those producers 
who cannot furnish full carloads. 

* * * 


To render this service, we secure 
from every railroad in the country a 
telegraphic report every night of all 
carloads of fruits and vegetables. orig- 
jnating on its lines during the preced- 
ing 24 hours, and from all railroad 
agents in principal markets where we 
maintain permanent branch offices the 
number of cars of each commodity ac- 
tually received in each 24 hours, with 
the States of origin. ~Through our own 
forces, we obtain prevailing market 
prices in all principal cities and f. o. b. 
prices in the principal shipping sec- 
tions. 

The Bureau maintains a leased wire 
system second only to that of the As- 
sociated Press in the extent to which 
it covers the country so that the in- 
formaticn obtained can be released im- 
mediately almost _ simultaneously 
throughout the United States. 

Thus, in brief, is our new billion- 
dollar fruit and vegetable shipping in- 
dustry served by this particular gov- 
érnmental activity. 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their place in the administrative organization, 


divisions and bureaus irrespective of 
The eleventh article, to be 


printed in the issue of Oct. 2, also will deal with “Food and Food Products” 
and is contributed by Wells A. Sherman, Specialist in Charge of the Fruit 
and Vegetable Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of 


Agriculture. 





puis vast organization has never been studied in detail as one piece of adminis- 


trative mechanism. 


No comprehensive effort has been made to list its multi- 


farious activities or to group them in such a way as to present a cléar picture 


of what the Government is doing. 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, President of the United States, 1909-1913. 


JTHE people of the United States are not 


jealous of the amount their Government 


costs, if they are sure they get what they need and desire for the outlay, that 
the money is being spent for objects which they approve, and that it is being 
applied with good business sense and management, - 


—WOODROW WILSON, President of the United States, 1913-1921. 





MABING a daily topical survey of all the bureaus of the National Government, 


grouping related activities, is a work 


which will enable our citizens to under- 


stand and use the fine facilities the Congress provides for them. Such a survey 
will be useful to schools, colleges, business and professions here and abroad. 





railroad extensions several million‘ dol- 
lars which will be received from the Bel- 
gian Boxer Indemnity funds. One of 
these projected extensions would carry 
a railway line to Sianfufi, capital of 
Shensi province, thus skirting a large 
district which long has been subject to 
famine. The transportation of food to 
this district has heretofore been exceed- 
ingly difficult, slow and costly. With 
the completion of the railroad, it should 
be possible under normal conditions al- 
ways to prevent serious food shortage 
by promptly importing large stocks of 
grain when a period of crop failure is 
forezeen. 

As to current famine relief measures, 
the Chinese National Government has} 
not actively participated. It has made 
no attempt to conduct relief operations, | 
to direct policies or methods, or to co- | 
ordinate activities conducted by private 
or public agencies. It has, however, not 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United States, 1923-1929. 


been indifferent to the needs of the fam- 
ine areas. In March, 1929, it announced 
a famine relief bond issue of $10,000,000 
(approximately $4,500,000 gold). 
Through a “Famine Relief Commission” 
the greater part of these bonds were re- 
ported to have been distributed to pro- 
vincial relief committees. The provincial 
committees in turn were reported in some 
instances to have sold these bond quotas 
at heavy discounts and in other instances 
to have held them unsold, Because of 
the absence of definite information, it 
is not possible to state the amount of 
relief funds obtained from this bond is- 
sue. No little cynicism Was expressed 
as to the manner in which it was han, 
dled, One circumstantia! statement was 
to the effect that $3,000.000 of the bonds 
went to support Gen. Feng Yu-hsiang’s 
army; another was that in one province 
bonds were sold to the amount of $500,- 
000 and that, with the famine almost 


> 
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| Washington, 


Government Personnel 


Census Supervisors 
Are Appointed for 
Additional Zones 


Directors for 15 States Are 
Named to Manage Gov- 
ernmental Compilations 
For Decennial Tabulation 


The Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, on Sept. 30 announced the 
appointment of additional supervisors for 
the decennial census of 1930. The list 
follows in full text: 

Everett L. Williams, Birmingham, Ala., 
Jefferson, Shelby Counties, with headquar- 
ters at Birmingham. 

William M. Harney, 
Hartford County, with 
Hartford. 

George L. Blossom, Macon, Ga., Baldwin, 
Bibb, Hancock, Jasper, Jones, Putnam, 
Wilkinson Counties, with 
headquarters at Macon. 

Mrs. Gladys W. Griffith, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, Emmet, Hancock, Humboldt, Kos- 
suth, Palo’ Alto, Pocahontas, Webster, 
Winnebago Counties, with hearquarters 


Hartford, Conn., 
headquarters at 


j}at Fort Dodge. 


| Wright Counties, 











Arthur F. Scherer, Covington, Ky., 
3oone, Campbell, Carroll, Gallatin, Grant, 


| Kenton, Pendleton, Trimble Counties, with 


headquarters at Covington. 
Thomas P, Shea, Springfield, Mass., 
Hampden County, with headquarters at 


| Springfield. 


Louis B. Sensale, Boston, Mass., Sufford 
County (part of); Boston city (part of), 
Wards 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 21 and 22; Chelsea 
city, Ravere city, and Winthrop town, 
with headquarters at Boston. 

_Ernest F. Crummer, Bay City, Mich., 
Arenac, Bay, Clare, Gladwin, Isabella, 
Midland Counties, with headquarters at 
Bay City. 

Donald O. Wright, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Anoka, Chicago gounties, all of Hennepin 
County outside of Minneapolis city and 
Wards 3, 4 and 10 of Minneapolis city and 
Isantu, Kanebec, Mille Lacs, Pine and 
with headquarters at 
Minneapolis. 

Arthur W. True, Austin, Minn., Dodge, 
Fillmore, Mouston, Mower, Olmstead, Wa- 
basha, Winona Counties, with headquar- 
ters at Austin. 

George W. Forbes, Jackson, Miss., 
Copiah, Claiborne, Hinds, Jefferson, Ran- 
kin, Scott, Simpson, Smith Counties, with 
headquarters at Jackson, 


Charles H,. Blewett, Natchez, Miss., 
Adams, Amite, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Davis, Lawrence, Lincoln, Marion, Pike, 


Walthall, Wilkinson ‘Counties, with head- 
quarters at Natchez. 

William N. McDonald, Joplin, Mo., Barry, 
Barton, Jasper, Lawrence, McDonald, New- 
ton, Vernon Counties, with headquarters 
at Joplin. : 

Joseph G. “Alden, York, Nebr., Boone, 
Butler, Hamilton, Merrick, Nance, Platte, 
Polk, Saunders,: Seward, York Counties, 
with headquariers at York. 

Clinton B. Poindexter, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., Alleghany, Ashe, Davie, Forsyth, 
Stokes, Surry, Wilkes, Yadkin Counties, 
with headquarters at Winston-Salem. 

Arris Idyl Ferree, Asheboro, N. C., Anson, 
Davidson, Montgomery, Moore, Randolph, 
Richmond, Stanly, Union Counties, with 
headquarters at Asheboro. 





Rules for Trade Practices 
Effect Savings to Industry 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
conference for this industry, many un- 
successful efforts had been made through 
association’ meetings and otherwise to 
discontinue this free service, and* when 
a trade practice conference rule was pro- 
posed to prevent it the industry was 
told that the furnishing of such a free 
service was rot an unfair method of com- 
petition, and that there was nothing ille- 
gal or immoral in the activity, the di- 
rector of trade practice conferences 
stated. 

Nevertheless, he said, they wanted to 
and did adopt this rule. The answer to 
the question, therefore, is that there was 
a rule which the Commission could not 
enforce, which it has never been called 
upon to enforce, and yet a rule which has 
been observed and adhered to for 10 
years, In addition, concluded Mr. Flan- 
nery, it was a rule which he said he had 
been reliably informed had saved the in- 
dustry millions of dollars. 








Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 





Title 19—Customs Duties 


S. 1779. Mr. Norris. To remit the duty 
on a carillon of bells to be imported for 
the First Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Finance. 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 
S. 1774. Mr. Black. To amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; Pen- 
sions, 
S. 1775. Mr. Brookhart. To amend the 
World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; 
Pensions, 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses. 


and Veterans’ Relief 
S. J. Res. 74. Mr. Wagner. Requesting 
the President to proclaim Oct. 12 as Co- 
lumbus Day for the observance of the anni- 
versary of the discovery of America; Judi- 


Navy Orders 


Lt. Philip D. Butler, det. 13th Nav. Dist, 
about Sept. 25; to off. in chg., Br. Hydro- 
graphic Oftice, Detroit, Mich. 

Lt. William W. Cone, det. U. S. S. Whit- 
ney about Oct. 5; to temp. duty Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Lt. Hugh H. Goodwin, det. VS Sqd. 2B 
(U. S. S, Saratoga), Air. Sqds., Battle Fit.; 
to VF Sqd. 1B, Air. Sqds., Battle Fit. 

Lt. John A. Pennington, det. VJ Sqd. 1B 
(U. 8. S, Aroostook), Air. Sqds., Battle Fit.; 
to U. S, S. Langley. 

Lt. (jg) Leon J.. Manees, ors. Apr. 25 
modified; upon detachment, about Sept. 30 
to asst. engineer officer, Dest. Sqd. 14, Sctg. 
Fit. 

Lt. (jg) Abbott M, Sellers, det. U. S. S. 
Nitro about Sept. 24; to temp. duty 11th 
Nav. Dist. pending action on resignation. 

Lt. (jg) Arthur B. Thompson, det. VT 
Sqd. 2B (U. S. S. Saratoga), Air Sqds., 
Battle Fit., about Oct. 10; to VB Sqad., Air. 
Sqds., Battle Fit, 

Ens. Robert I. F. Fravel, ors. Aug. 26 re- 








voked; to continue duty U. S. 8. Hum- 
phreys. 

Lt. Walker A. Settle (S. C.), det. ree. 
ship, San Francisco; to Nav. Hosp., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Bosn. William Lee Hickey, det. Nav. 


Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Rds., 
Va.; to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., Lake- 
hurst, N. J. 





ended in that province, the money still 
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A night among the horses. 


Barnes, Djuna. 
256 p. N. Y., H. Liveright, 1929. 29-18129 


Bowlin, William Ray, comp. A _ book of 
treasured poems. 138 p., illus. Chicago, 
Laidlaw brothers, 1928. 29-18130 

Brasher, Rex. Birds and trees of North 
America, by sixty-eight life-size 
hand-colored plates, one hundred and 
nineteen species and subspecies of birds, 
fifty-eight species of trees. Done in 
Chickadee Valley, near Kent, Connecticut, 
in the year 1929. 70 leaves, illus. Kent, 
Conn., Rex Brasher associates, 1929. 

29-18178 

Brookline, Mass. Vital records of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, to the end of the 
year 1849. (Essex institute, Salem, Mass. 
Vital records of the towns of Massa- 
chusetts.) 244 p. Salem, Mass., The Es- 
sex institute, 1929. 29-13363 

Chao, Lien Fang. Linkage studies in rice. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1927. Reprinted from Genetics 13, 
March and May, 1928.) 2 parts, illus. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1928. 29-18191 

Confessions of a negro preacher. 297 p. 
Chicago, The Canterbury press, 1928. 

29-18127 

Coursey, Oscar William. That lonely Jew. 
112 p., illus. Mitchell, S. D., Educator 
supply company, 1929. 29-18145 

Dark, Sidney. Twelve royal ladies, by .. . 
with portraits by Mabel Pugh. 
N. Y., Thomas Y. Crowell co., 


Dickson, Louis Klaer. A _ world 
march. 128 p., illus. Nashville, Tenn., 
Southern publishing assoc., 1928. 29-18121 

| Bilis, Mrs. Anne. The life of an ordinary 
woman, by . . . with an introduction by 





Business Activities 


Of Trust Taxable 


Factors Determining Li- 
ability Are Outlined in 
Ruling of Court 


[Continued from Page 10.) 
said products.” Gill assigned all his 
rights to Friday, Seybold, Ballard and to 
himself. These four men then assigned 
the same to themselves upon a trust 
which (first reciting that they had en- 
tered into an agreement with two others 
for the purpose of drilling for oil and 
gas on the premises described and had 
assigned the agreement to themselves as 
trustees) they declared as follows: 

That the name of the trust shall be 
Little Four Oil and Gas Company; that 
its capital stock shall consist of 200 
shares of preferred and 200 shares of 
common, later enlarged to 1,000 shares 
without preference; that the trustees 
shall issue to .each of themselves 50 
shares of the common stock—all the 
original issue; that they may invite and 
receive cash or property in payment for 
interests.in the trust fund, in~ other 
words, sell stock for cash or property; 
that the shares of stock, variously and 
successively held, shall be transferable 
and that death of a holder of shares shall 
not operate to terminate the trust; that 
the Mrustees shall make report of re- 
ceipts and disbursements to the stock- 
holders, declare dividends, acquire, set 
up and use a surplus entirely within 
their discretion and in all matters be 
substantially independent of control by 
the stockholders; that the trustees shall 
appoint, remove or reappoint such offi- 
cers and agents as they shall determine, 
defining their duties and fixing their 
compensation; that all contracts in rela- 
tion to the business of the trust shall be 
made by the trustees and signed by three 
of them; that property presently held 
and thereafter acquired shall be for the 
benefit of stockholders, not as partners 
but in trust, without personal liability of 
either the trustees or stockholders for 
the debts of the trust; that the trust 
shall continue for 21 years and the trus- 
tees be self-perpetuating. That the trust 
earned in the oil and gas business, the 
income and profits which it stated in its 
income tax return and on which the tax 
was assessed and collected, was not 
disputed. 

As the character of the trust, whether 
or not a subject of Federal taxation, is 
to be determined not by the broad 
powers of the trustees or by the limited 
powers of the stockholders but by what 
the trust was actually doing through its 
trustees, we hold on these facts that the 
collectors were right in regarding this 
organization, however named, as an un- 
incorporated association conducting a 
business for profit in quasi corporate 
form, liable for taxes at the corporation 
rate by force of the provisions of the 
applicable revenue act, and that the 
judgments of the district court sustain- 
ing the collectors must be affirmed. 








Army Orders | 


Col, Ralph Henry Hess, Q. M. C. Res., to 
duty at Washington, D. C. 
2d Lt. William Harvey Thomas, A. ©. 


Res., to duty at Mitchel Field, Long Island, 
N. Y 


Cols. Tracy C. Dickson, Edwin D. 

Bricker and Maj. Charles G. Mettler, 
Ord. Dept., detailed as members of a joint 
Army and Navy board for the purpose of 
considering specifications for. the manu- 
facture and test of gun forgings and such 
questions relating to gun forgings as shall 
be referred to the board. 

Lt. Col. Charles E. Freeman, M. C., from 
Fort Bliss, Tex., to the Panama Canal 
Dept. 

Each of the following officers of the Q. 
M. €, Res., to duty at Front Royal, Va.: 
Lt. Cols. Clarence Robert Baines, Samuel 
Henry Bell, Majs. Maurice Campbell, A. 
Raymond Ellis, William Silas Sanders, 
Capts. Perey Hunter Doyle, Lester Law- 
rence Evans, John James McCanley, Ist 
Lt. Alfred Edinborough Gilbert. To duty 
at San Francisco, Calif. Capts. William 
Arthur Crowe, Charles.Welch Fountain, 
Lt. Col. Albert- Edmund Barnes, Maj. Jesse 
McComas, Capts. Ervine John Brandeis, 
William Earl Bridwell, Alfred Schmulian, 
Herman Israel Siegel, Erwin Eslie Smith, 
ist Lt. Eddy Ziller Deadrich, 

Capt. John H, Kintner, V. C., from Fort 
Sill, Okla., to Washington, D. C, 

1st Lt. Peter A, Feringa, E. C., par. 13, 
S. O, 149 revoked. 

2d Lt. Ross D. Lustenberger, E. C., from 
Fort Du Pont, Del,, to the Panama Canal. 
Dept. 

2d Lt. James E. Totten, A. C., from Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to Fort Wadsworth, 
way. 

Wrnt. Offr. Frank A. Lewis, Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo., retirement from active 
service announced. 


Mstr. Sgt. Charles W. Danver, C. A., will 


remained unexpended in the committee’s|be placed upon the retired list at Fort 


hands. 
To be continued in the issue of 
Oct. 2. ; 


Monroe, Va. 

Xe Msatr. Sgt. Walter Rf Williams, M. D., 
will be placed upon the yetired list at Mad- 
ison Barracks, N. Y¥ 
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Books and Publications 


Received~ by 


of Congress. Fiction, bocks in for- 


Lucy Fitch Perkins. 300 Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin co., 1929. 29-18110 
Emilio, 8S. G. Concerning parrots. (Bird 
exhibits at the Peabody musevm of 
Salem. “From the Salem eve=iug news, 
March 27 and 29, 1929.”) 8 p. Salem, 
Mass., Peabody museum, 1929. 29-18179 


Empire conference of survey Officers, Lon- 
don, 1928. Report of proceedings. 
(Gt. Brit. Colonial office. Colonial no. 
41.) 218 p., illus. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery off., 1929. 29-18254 

Farrell, James Irving. Contributions to 
the physiology: of gastric secretion. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Northwestern univer- 
sity, 1927. “Reprinted from the Amer- 
ican journal of physiology, vol. Ixxxv, no. 
3, July, 1928.”) 2 parts. Baltimore, 1928. 

29-18189 

Favart, Charles Simon. L’empirique, an un- 
published parody of Voltaire’s Mahomet, 
by G. L. Van Roosbroeck. 77 p. N. Y., 
Institute of French studies, 1929, 29-18123 

Goode, Kenneth Mackarness. How to turn 


people into gold, by .. . foreword by E. 
St. Elmo Lewis. 221 p. N. Y., Harper 
& brothers, 1929. 29-18138 


Gray, Irving Emery. The effect of insulin 
on the blood sugar of fishes. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Wisconsin, 1926. 
Reprinted from the American journal 
of physiology, vol. Ixxxiv, no. 3, April, 
1928.) p. 566-573. Baltimore, 1928, 

29-18183 

Hahn, Frederick. Practical violin study; 
a book of reference for all lovers of the 
instrument. 276 p., illus. Phila., Pa., 
Theodore Presser co., 1929. 29-18103 

Hamilton, Hughbert Clayton. The effect of 

« incentives on accuracy of discrimination 
measured on the Galton bar. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 1929. Re- 
printed from Archives of psychology, no. 
103.) 73 p., illus. N. Y., 1929. 29-18147 

Hazard, Caroline. The homing to “this 
precious stone set in a silver sea.” 50 p. 
N. Y., The Harbor press, 1929. 





29-18128 
Johndro, Lorne Edward. The earth in the 
heavens; ruling degrees of cities, how to 
find and use them. 151 p. San Bernar- 
dino, Calif., Doherty pub. co., 1929. 
29-18144 
Johndro, Lorne Edward. The stars, how 
and where they influence. 120 p. San 
Bernardino, Calif., Doherty pub, co., 1929. 
29-18143 
Kenty, Carl. The recombination of argon 
ions and electrons. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Princeton university, 1929. ‘Reprinted 
from: Physical review, vol. 32, no. 4, Oc- 
tober, 1928.”) 624-635 p. Menasha, Wis., 
George Banta publishing co., 1928. 
29-18185 
Knight, Bruce Winton. Economies, by .. - 
and Nelson Lee Smith. (Industries of 
America.) 1v. N. Y., The Ronald press 
company, 1929. 29-18140 
Kunz, Adolf Henry. Oxidation-reduction 
potentials. I. Ferric-ferrous electrode. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University *of Iowa, 
1928. “Reprint from the Journal of the 





American chemical society, 51. Feb., 
1929.”) 15 p., illus. Easton, Pa., Mack 
printing company, 1929. 29-18192 
Lodge, Sir Oliver Joseph. - “Some de- 
batable problems in physics.” (The Fara- 
day society. . First Spiers memorial lec- 
ture, 9th Nov., 1928.) 12 p. Aberdeen, 
The University press, 1928. 29-18181 
McClure, Charles Freeman Williams. The 


mammalian vena eava posterior; an on- 
togenetic interpretation of the atypical 
forms of vena cava posterior (inferior) 
found in the adult domestic cat (Felis 
domestica) and in man by . and 
George Sumner Huntington. Forty-six 
plates (sixty-three figures). (The Amer- 
ican anatomical memoirs. no. 15. Aug., 
1929.) 149 p. Philadelphia, Pa,, The 
Wistar institute of anatomy and biology, 
1929. 29-18180 
Morgan, William Pitt. ... A comparative 
study of the spermatogenesis of five spe- 
cies of earwigs. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Indiana 
university. “Contribution from the Zo- 
ological laboratory of Indiana university, 
no, 214.”) p, 241-272, illus. Philadelphia, 
Pa:, The Wistar institute press, 1928. 


29-18186 

Nathan, George Jean. Monks are monks; 
a diagnostic scherzo. 300 p. N., Y., A. 
A. Knopf, 1929. 29-18126 
Pan American trade mark _ conference, 


Washington, D. C., 1929. . . Minutes 
of the plenary sessions and of the com- 


mittees of the conference. 107 numb. 
leaves. Washington? 1929. 29-18252 
Pannard, Charles Francois. Alzirette: an 


unpublished parody of Voltaire’s Alzire, 
by Gustave L. Van Roosbroeck. 5 Pp. 
N. Y., Institute of French studies, 1929. 
29-18124 

Peak, Howard Wallace. A ranger of com- 
merce; or, 52 years on the road. 262 p. 

| San Antonio, Naylor printing e¢o., 1929. 
29-18139 

Perry, Mrs. Adelaide (Trowbridge). Com- 
pendium of piano material; a book of 
reference for institutional departments 
of piano, private piano teachers, public 
school teachers of piano, music history 
classes, appreciation . classes, public 
libraries, music stores, music clubs. 127 
p. Los Angeles, Calif., College of music, 
University of Southern California, 1929. 


29-18104 
Perry, Mrs. Ann Evelyn. Songs of life. 
60 p. Los Angeles, Calif., 1929. 29-18131 


The nitration of 
(Thesis (Ph, D.)— 
1927.) 6 p. 


| Post, Howard William. 
substituted anilines. (1 
Johns Hopkins university, 
Baltimore, 1928. 29-18184 
Rea, Leonard Owens. - The financial 
history of Baltimore, 1900-1926. (Johns 
Hopkins university studies in historical 
and political science. ser. xlvii, no 3. 
Published also as thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns 
Hopkins university.) 127 p. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins press, 1929. 
29-18141 
Richard, Paul. ... The scourge of Christ, 
by ... translated from the French by 
Linda Richard. 261 p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 
1929. 29-18119 
Sah, Peter Pen Tieh. ... Esters of ortho- 
acetic acid. (Reprint from the Journal 
of the American chemical society. 50... 
(1928).) p. 516-518. Easton, Pa., 1928. 
29-18190 
Schmitt, Francis Otto. ... Conduction of 
the impulse in cold blooded heart mus- 
ele. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Washington uni- 
versity, St. Louis, 1927. Reprinted from 
American journal of physiology, 1928, 
vol, 85 and vol. 87.) p. 332-346, 326-347, 
illus, Saint Louis, 1928. 29-18187 
Schwimmer, Franciska. Great musicians as 
children, by .. . illustrated by M. Lois 
Murphy. 238 p. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran & co., 1929, 29-18102 
Simonds, William A. Henry Ford, motor 
genius, by . . . including a pictorial sup- 
plement showing a trip through the 
Dearborn plant. 205 p., illus. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 1929. 
29-18108 
Slosser, Gaius Jackson. _Christian unity, 
its history and challenge in all commun- 
ions, in all lands, by ... with introduc- 
tions by the Rt. Rev. William Temple 
and the Rey. Alfred E. Garyie with four 
plates and three charts, 425 p, N. Y,, 
E. P. Dutton & co.,, 1929, 29-18122 
Smith, Thomas Barlow. Nova Scotia: trial 
and relief. 42 p. Windsor, N.|S., Press 
af the Hants journal, 1929, 29-13364 
Stutterheim, Willem Frederik. . . . Indian 
influences in the lands of the Pacific. 9 
p. Weltevreden, Printed by G, Kolff & 
co., 1929? 29-18118 
Taylor, George Braxton. Southern Bap- 
tists in sunny Italy, by . . . with an intro- 
duetion by J. C, Metealf. 295 p. N. Y:, 
W. Neale, 1929. 29-18120 
Wilson, Allan M. The power within. you. 
187 p. N. Y., R. M. MeBride & co., 1929. 
29-18146 
Wu. Chao-chu, The Nationalist program for 
China. 112 p. New Haven Yale univer- 
| sity press, 1929. 29-18107 
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Hearings Scheduled | 
And Decisions Issued 
By Radio Commission 

List of Rulings Entered Re- 
jecting and Granting Peti- 


tions for Right to Broad- 
cast Are Announced 








Hearings scheduled by the Federal Radio 
Commission for the week beginning Oct. 1 
follow: 

Ber, Willmer & Baily, Rayne, La., asks 
C. P., full time, 1,120 ke., 150 w. 

Oliver L. Ayres, Springfield, Mo. C. P., 
full time, 1,340 ke., 500 w. 

KFOR.—Howard A. Shuman, Lincoln, 
Nebr., C. P., unltd. time, 1,120 ke., 500 w. 

Rev. Lannie W. Stewart, Carterville, Mo., 


C. P. and license, Itd. time, 1,340 ke., 50 w. 
_ Rev. Lannie W. Stewart, Cartetville,*Mo., 
license, Itd. time, 1,340 ke., 50 w. : 

KTRB.—M. E. Brown, Portland, Oreg., 
mod. 1., ltd. time, 710 ke., 500 w. 

KGDY.—J. Albert Loesch, Oldham, S. 
Dak., mod, 1., unltd. time, 1,200 ke., 100 w. 

KGRC.—Eugene J. Roth, San Antonio, 
Tex., mod. 1, (shares KGCI), 600 ke., 500 w. 
day, 250 night. 

WCOT.—Jacob Conn, Providence, R. L, 
sta. lic., daylight and evening hours, 1,210 
ke., 100 w. 

In the following case heretofore heard 
by the Commission and taken under ad- 
visement: 

Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, II, 
WNBT, renewal of license (experimental) 
4,795 ke., 500 watts; the Commission found 
that public interest, convenience or neces- 
sity would be served by granting said\ap- 
plication, as amended. The Commission 
therefore directed that an order be entered 
reciting said finding and ordering that the 
license be issued accordingly. 

In the following cases heretofore heard 
by the Commission and taken under ad- 
visement: 

A. L. Smith & J. M. Hamilton, Missoula, 
Mont., C. P., 1,280 ke., 50 watts; Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J., 
CaP. (experimental), frequency requested 
that would not ‘interfere with other serv- 
ices, 500 watts; the Commission found that 
public interest, cénvenience or necessity 
would not be served by granting said ap- 
Plications. The Commission, therefore. di- 
rected that orders be entered reciting said 
findings and denying said applications. 

The Commission granted the following 
applications: 

Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind., 
WBAA, C. P. (to rebuild transmitter 
burned down for 1 kw. maximum power; 
Station licensed for 500 watts on 1,400 ke. 
dividing time as previously). 

American Broadcasting Co., Washington, 
D. C., WOL, license (to cover C. P. for 
500 watt transmitter; station licensed for 
100 watts on 1,310 ke. as previously). 

M. A, English & D. W. English, trading 
as KGDR Broadcasting Co., San Antonio, 
Tex., KGDR, voluntary assignment of li- 
cense to the Milan Radio Co., Inc. 

Buttrey Broadcast, Inc, Great Falls, 
Mont., KFBB, license (to cover C. P. for 
change of location of transmitter). 

Chicago Federation of Labor, Chicago, 
Il., WFL, voluntary assignment of license 
to Intercity Radio Telegraph Co. (calling 
410 ke.; working 425, 454 ke, 1 kw.). 

Universa¥ Aviation Corp., Near Garden 
City, Kans, C. P. (aeronautical) calling 
333 ke.: working 457 ke. 

Curtiss Flying Service, Long “tsland 
City, N. Y., “Sikorsky”—NC-8,043, KHEB, 
license to use 500, 300 ke. for Arctic search, 
not to exceed 30 days. 


Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 


are ae at 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 





prices stated exclu- ° 


The French Chemical Industry and Trade ' 


in 1928—T. I. B. No. 652. Bureau of For- 
. eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 


29-26803 


The Big Five in Japanese Banking—T, I, B. 
No. 653. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. 29-26804 

A Revision of the Beetles of the Tene- 
brionid Tribe Usechini, with Descriptions 
of a New Genus and New Species, No. 
2790—From the Proceedings of the 
United States National Museum, Vol. 75, 
Art. 19. Free at Museum. 


Air Corps: The Airship Pilot—Training 


Regulations No. 440-275, War Depart- 
ment. Price, 5 cents. 

Fertilizers; Census of Manufactures: 1927. 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 5: cents. (23-26801) 

Tide Tables, United States and Foreign 
Ports, 1930. United States Coast and 
eee ann Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 75 cents. (11-35919 

Public Roads, A Journal of Highway Re. 
search—Vol. 10, No. 7, September, 1929. 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 
Agriculture. 


(Agr. 18- 


year. 
Industrial Employment Information. Bulle- 


tin—Vol. IX, No. 8, August, 1929, Issu 
monthly by the United Statés Emplor 
ment Service, Department of Labor. Free 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 


reference used in the Yearly’ Index Number 


which is consecutive from March 4 of 


‘+ PAGETWELVE | (¢ 


Mr. Shearer Tells 


Senate Committee 


Of Navy Activities 


Charge That He Asserted He 
Brought About Failure of 
Armament Conference at 
Geneva Is Denied 


[Continued from Page 9.] 

its side of the story at Geneva; that 
we should get a treaty of parity, if pos- 
sible, and if no treaty of parity, then 
no treaty.” He explained that he meant 
parity with Great Britain, and gave fig- 
ures relating to comparative United 
States, Great Britain and Japanese ton- 
nage. 

Accentuating his 
tween the navies of Great Britain and 


idea of parity be- 


the United States, he said “those were |] 
the terms of my understanding which ' 
were accepted” in the course of his con- || 


versations with the shipbuilding officials 
mentioned. “I was employed by the 
year,” he added. 
was Mar. 16, 1927.” 

He said “the big thought” was “to 


keep a big navy and to kep up the mer- | 


” 


chant marine.” He said he had been told 
in‘ these conferences that Ivy Lee, New 


York publicity man, had been paid $150,- ; 


000 for his services. 


Mr. Shearer told of addresses he had | 


made. 


“You take the position that you be- | 


lieve in America first, on land and on 
the sea?” asked Mr. Shortridge. 


“Yes,” replied the witness, “and #in ||| 


everything.” 


He described the apArtment he had at | 
Shortridge had re- | 


Geneva, which Mr. g 
ferred to as a “villa.”” He said he spent 
five months there, writing letters and | 


putting out statements for the press cor- | 
He said he worked alone. | 


respondents. 

“You received the $25,000 and addi- 
tional sums?” asked Senator Shortridge. 
“Yes.” 


Remained After 
Conference Adjourned 

He said that after the preparatory 
conference adjourned he stayed on for 
two months. 

“What did you do about the prepara- 
tory conference at Geneva?” asked the 
chairman. He replied that he attended 
all the meetings, took the releases that 


were given out for publication and inter- | 


preted them. He was not correspondent 
of any newspaper, but he interpreted the 


releases given out by the League of | 


Nations and others, he said. 


He said the only contact he had at | 


that time with any government was in 
the case of an American boy sentenced 
to be shot in Syria, in which he became 
interested. 

“Not with our own representatives 
there?” asked the chairman. 

“T would speak to several,” he replied, 
“but I never spoke to Ambassador Gib- 
son or to Adm. Jones.” He said that the 
preparatory arms conference was not for 
the purpose of leading to anything; that 
it was a permanent body of the League 
of Nations, to convene and adjourn after 
discussing economic subjects of the land 
and the sea pertaining to armament, each 
nation participating simply working out 
its plan, without the premiminary con- 
ference having any bearing on the deci- 
sion as to parity. He said that when the 
American Ambassador, Hugh Gibson, 
made his speech there he laid his cards 
on the table. “That was my course,” he 
added. 

“The ultimate purpose,” he was asked, 
““was to check the rivalry in naval a 
ment?” “Yes.” 

“And to promote 
“Tea.” 

“Ambassador Gibson was in full sym- 
pathy with that purpose?” “Yes.” 


peace on earth?” | 


“And Adm, Jones and Adm. Long?” ||| 


“Yes.” 

“Was that your purpose? 
in harmony with that ultimate purpose, 
including some agreement satisfactory to 
the United States?” “Yes.” 

“Did you strive to bring about that re- | 
sult?” 


Sought to Obtain Facts 
On Strength of Navies 

He said that at the Washington con- |} 
ference on disarmament in 1922 “every- | 
body knew that Lord Riddell, of Great 
Britain, was in charge of all the press} 
releases.” Senator 
he did not know that and dia not care. | 
Mr. Shearer said that his purpose was 
to get out the absolute facts of the 
strength of the British, Japanese and 
American navies in order to support the 
8-inch cruiser program, and referred to| 
the advantage of the British system of 
convertibility of merchant marine into} 
warships. He said he had the naval in- 
telligence data that enabled him to show 
the relative naval situation. 

“You understand what I am driving | 
at,” said the chairman. “it has been! 
stated before us that there were those} 
representing the Government who were | 
hopeful of no agreement.” | 

“Not of the American Government,” | 
he answered. 

“Do you know of any of our official 
representatives having such view?” | 

“Only one. I know of one who was | 
willing to have a naval holiday?’ | 

Senator Shortridge suggested that the | 
witness sought employment at Geneva. | 
Mr. Shearer said that the shipbuilding | 
officials had set a price ‘of $25,000 for 
his services. He added that “one gen- 
tleman now in the room offered to pay 
me any price” but that he was already | 
under contract with three shipbuilding | 
corporations. He said he sent press re- 
leases to newspaper correspondents, to | 
Patriotic organizers and to others 
throughout the United States. He pro- 
duced and filed in evidence one of his! 
mailing lists. He said he made reports | 
to the corporations employing him and| 
to some of the officials individually, in-| 
cluding Mr. Schwab, Mr. Grace, Mr. | 
Wakeman, Mr. Palen, Mr. Hunter and 
ethers. 

“Did you receive any acknowledge- 
ments from them?” 

“Never,” he reg-ed. 

He added that the only response he 
got from them was on one occasion after | 
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Accounting 


Taxation 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 


i]! iness is taxable at corporation rate. 


al., Collectors.) Page 10, Col. 6 


if) Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
cuit, rules corporations conducting op- 
erations for profit are subject to capital 
stock tax. (Harmer Coal Col. et al. v. 
Heiner, Collector et al.) Page 10, Col. 2 

See special index and digest of tax 
decisions on Page 10. 


Communication 


Postal Service 
Air mail contractors assembled for 


| 


tion charges and urge increase in post- 
age rate for air mail to avoid deficit. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Postmaster General declares 
voeacy of revision of ocean-mail sys- 
tem following conference with repre- 
sentative of shipping interests. 

' Page 


Radio 


Hearings scheduled and 
reached by Radio Commission. 





Radio Commission extends licenses of 
privately owned stations in Alaska 
pending determination of definite policy 
for allocation of channels. Page 2, Col. 7 


conference with Post Office Department i 
declare majority of carriers have made | 
no profits to justify cut in transporta- | 


Radio Commission authorizes Sta- | 
tion KNX, Los Angeles, to install 50,- | 


Summary of All News 


| by Interstate Commerce Commission to 


cuit, rules trust which engages in bus- | Ls ; 
| Meridian Highway 
(Little Four Oil & Gas Co. v. Heiner et } controlling bridge over Missouri River | 

| at Yankton, S. Dak. 


| 
| 
| 


| total waterborne commerce in 1928. 


ad- | 


3, Col." | 


‘23 i 
decisions | 


Page 11, Col. 7 Executive 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1929 ° 


from July 15 to Aug. 15 reported by 
Federal Reserve Bank for Chicago dis- 


triqt. 
| Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Bureau of Foreign. and) Domestic 
Commerce issues a trade information 
bulletin on the big five in Japanese 


ission to renew obligations. banking. Page 11, Col. 7 

Page 9, Col. 5! Weekly consolidated statement of 
via, > | condition of member banks of Federal 
Shipping | Reserve System, Page 9, Col. 7 


United States Coast and Geodetic! - Department of Commerce finds five 
Survey issues tide tables for United | big banks control financial operations 
States and foreig@n ports, 1930. } in Japan. Page 2, Col. 1 


Page 11, Col. 7) Changes in status of national banks, 

Seeretary of War asks Kansas City | announced by the Comptroller of Cur- 
manager to conference to decide on lo- | rency. Page 9 
eation for new .traffic terminal on Mis- | 
souri River. Page 8, Col. 7} 


Shipping Board reports United States | 


vessels carried 56 per cent of nation’s | 


| 


intervene in comstruction of 200-mile 
line by Western Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. Page 8, Col. 1 


Yankton, Norfolk & Southern Rail- 
road asks authority to buy stock of 
Bridge Company, 


7 


Page 9, Col. 


Tennessee & Wyoming Railroad _per- 
mitted by Interstate Commerce Com- 
m 





Corporation Finance 
See distribetion, railroads. 
Government Finance 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. Page 9 
International Finance , 


Foreign exchange rates on the New 
ork market. Page 9 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Canadians to build steel barges to) 
carry wheat from _ new terminal at! 
Kingston to ocean steamers at Mon- 


treal. Page 8, Col, 1) Y 


Cargo tonnage 
Canal shows increase 


through Panama| 
for August. 
Page 12, Col. 7} 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products ~ 


American cream and milk imports 
from Canada for August equal last 
year despite increase in duty, accord- 
jing to Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Page 5, Col. 7 


Management 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 


Contained in Tod 


« Page 9, Col. 5 


The Bnited States Bailu 


’s Issue 


F orest Products | 


Bureau of Standards studies means 
of preventing fiber wall boards from 
warping. 

Furs 
| Biological Survey improves methods 
}for breeding fur bearing animals at 
| Saratoga Springs, N. Y., experiment 
| station, Page. 4, Col. 2 


Thirty thousand silver foxes are re- 
ported on fur farms of Norway, De- 
partment of Commerce is advised. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


| Mines and Minerals 


| 
| American interests produced over! 
half of oil output in Maracaibo basin, 

| Venezuela, this year, according to De-| 


| partment of Commerce. Page 3, Col. 5 


| Bureau of Mines reports coal out- | 
put of week ended Sept. 21 was slightly | 
greater than that of preceding week. 

Page 4, Col. 6} 





| Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


| Resolution introduced in Senate to 
give New York State access to records 
| of Federal investigation of public utili- 
ties as aid in similar State inquiry, on 
request of Governor. Page 1, Col. 3 


Standardization and 
Sim pli fied Practice 
Savings in 14 industries through 
simplified practices are estimated at 
$240,000,000 annually, says Secretary 
| of Commerce Lamont. Page 1, Col! 6 | 


Faster turnover on stock, reduced | 
carrying charges, and better service to| 
; customers result from application of 
simplified practices to manufacture of 


f 


densome methods which are not clearly 
Page 5, Col. 2| illegal are often most valuable work 
of trade practice conferences of indus- 
tries, says specialist of Federal Trade 
Commission. 


Service and 
Personnel 


of Congress. 


| of American Red Cross Commission on 
conditions in China, and recommending 
| ' against 
States for famine relief. Page 11, Col. 1 


he claimed he brought about failure of 
Geneva conference, in testimony before 
Senate subcommittee; 
M. Reeves denies he opposed purpose 
of conference. 


Congress. 


at the Executive Offices. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, -Second 
Circuit, rules regulation of enployment 
contracts of members by F 


the maximum 
Page 2, Col, 2 


000-watt transmitter, 
power allowable. 


Actors’ | 


Apple crop in Canada shows gain, ac- | 
cording to Department of Agriculture. | 
Page 1, Col. 3 


paper shot shells, according to state-| 
ment by Bureau of Standards. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


visors for 


rma- ||| 


You were | 


Taking over of control of radio 


the radio trade, says report of Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


| Distribution 
| Aviation 
Proposals to regulate air 


|j, portation are debated in Senate. 
i Page 1, Col. 6 


trans- 


Exporting and Im porting 


American cream and milk imports 
from Canada for August equal 


nomics. Page 5, Col. 7 


Railroads 


terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 


state Commerce Commission. 


Bangor & Aroostook Railroad applies 
to Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to issue $2,113,920 ir 





broadcasting in Australia has benefited | 


Page 2, Col. 6} 


a3 | 
| farms, according to survey by Depart- | 


| issues the August number of the Indus- | 
last | 


year despite increase in duty, accord- ; 
ing to Bureau of Agricultural Eco- ! 


Rate decisions announced by the In- | ; oe : 
| declares that injunctions to prevent 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- | 


Page 6 | 


common stock to finance purchase of | 


locomotive, bridge construction, reloca- 
tion of trackage and other capital pur- 
poses. 


Commerce Commission 


on 


Interstate 
suspends _ schedules leather 
gloves. Page 8, Col. 1 


August statistics of revenues and ex- 


Page 8, Col. 1 | 


for | 


penses of Chesapeake & Ohio and Pere | 


Marquette railways. 


Interstate Commerce 
suspends rates on excess freight. 


Page 8 | 
Commission | 


Page 8, Col. 6 


Franklin and Abbeville Railway, of 
Louisiana, valued for rate-making pur- 
poses by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Page 8, Col, 1 


Schedules that propose to increase 
ratings on candy to the South are sus- 
pended by 


Commission. Page 8, Col. 6 


Note of Oregon and Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railway authorized 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the Interstate Commerce | 


| in Latin America are levied for rev- | 
| 


Equity Association is legal. (Gillmore | 
et al. y. Edelstein.) Page 6, Col. 6 


See special index and digest of latest 
Federal court decisions on page 6. 


Food:and Food Products—An article 
| by Wells A. Sherman, specialist in 
charge, fruit and vegetable division, 
Agricultural EXconomics Bureau, dis- 
cussing Federal market information 
service. 


Department of Agriculture reports 
| prospect for increased wheat produc- 
| tion in northern and central Europe. 
/Page 5, Col. 1 


Bureau of the Census issues a. cen- 


fertilizer. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
trial Employment Information Bulletin. | Total of farm mortgages in 1928 ex- 
Page 11, Col. 7) ceed figures for 1925, Department of 
Increase in employment and trade | Agriculture reports. Page 1, Col. 5 
from July 15 to Aug. 15 reported by Carl Williams, member of Farm Loan 


Federal Reserve Bank for Chicago dis- | Board, before 
trict. Page 9, Col. 5 


on floor of Senate, 


See accounting, taxation. 


Labor 


Few restrictions made on time of em- 
ployment for ehwWdren working on 


ment of Labor. 
United States 


Page 1, Col. 1) 


Employment Service | *"° of manufactures of 


personal activities in interests of farm- 
ers, and tells of aid given to ‘cotton 
growers by Farm Board for establish- 
| ment of central sales agency. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Korean fishing interests developing 
British market for tinned mackerel. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Senator Blaine, 


strikes violate constitutional provision 
against involuntary slavery: 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Laws Affecting Business 


Validity of State laws on many sub- 
jects to be adjudicated in cases pending 
in Supreme Court. Page 1, Col. 6! 


Thirty-five cases pending in Supreme | 
Court involve; issues arising under | 
administration of State statutes. 

Page 6, Col. J 


storage for the week ended Sept. 2 
increased by 2,000,000 bushels, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announces. 

Page 4, Col. 5 


Canadians to build steel barges to 
carry wheat from new terminal at 
Kingston to ocean steamers at Mon- 
| treal. Page 8, Col. 1 


| Department of Commerce reports 
| prospects for Philippine sugar crop in- 
| dicate below normal output. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Chemicals and Allied 
Products 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

;Commerce issues a trade information 
: Page 8, Col. 2) bulletin on the French chemical indus- 

‘s Senate potinmes dohels 2 pomats~ | tty and trade in 1928. Page 11, Col. 7 

ion proposing to revoke President’s | ° 

authority to modify tariff under flexible | Construction 

provisions. Page 1, Col. 4| War Department approves plan for 


“t / railroad bridge across Mystic 
* Trade Coraditions 
Increase in employment and trade! 





Patents 


District Court, District of Massachu- 
setts, rules patemt on windshield wiper | 
is valid and infrimged. (Trico Products 
Co. v. Apco-Mossberg Corp.) 

Page 6, Col. 4| 


Tariff 


Tariff Commission finds that duties | 


enue rather than protection. 


Page 8, Col. 7 


Page 11) 


Senate Committee on| 
| Agriculture and Forestry, recites his | 


Commercial stocks of wheat held in| 


| Purchasing 


Production Statistics 


Department of Agriculture reports 
|prospect for increased wheat produc- 
| tion in northern and central Europe. 
Page 5, Col. 1) 
| 


Bureau of Mines reports coal out-| 
put of week ended Sept. 21 was slightly 
reater than that of preceding week. 

Page 4, Col. 6 





lg 


Selling and 
| Marketing 





Foreign Markets 
| United States holds first place as) 


| source of exports into Greece, owing to 
popularity of American goods induced 
by returning emigrants, Department 
| of Commerce is advised, Page 5, Col. 4 
| 


Factors affecting European demand | 
|for American farm goods show im-! 
provement, according ‘to Department of ' 
| Agriculture. Page 2, Col. 2 


| Taking over of control of radio 
| broadcasting in Australia has benefited 
| the radio trade, says report of Depart- | 
ment of Commerce. Page 2, Col. 6) 


| Government Aid and 


| Control of Marketing 


Carl Williams, member of Farm Loan 
Board, before Senate Committee on| 
| Agriculture and Forestry, recites his | 
| personal activities in interests of farm- | 
ers, and tells of aid given to cotton | 
| growers by Farm Board for establish- 
ment of central sales agency. 

| Page 1, Col. 1 


| Federal Farm Board creates division 
to conduct research into problems of 
| farm marketing. Page 1, Col. 4 





Retailing 


| Retail sales in department stores 5 
| per cent higher in August than in Au- 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


River| gust, 1928, and inventories 1 per cent | increase, and Veterans’ Bureau consid- 
and State Bridge across Huron River.| smaller, says Federal Reserve Board. | ers increasing dividend payments. 


| Page 1, Col. 5} 





one of his reports he received something|to a treaty of parity and that Great 
looking for, a check for! Britain 
Japan scrap 17. 


he was not 
$7,500. 


Geneva. 


should scrap 39 cruisers and 
was a typewritten copy and 


head of the British secret service in|he was a spy had been circulated for;that he had a contract with the ship- 
He stated that the document/ years and that he owed it to his family | building corporations. 
included | and to himself to have the matter cleared | 


| States. 


| planned on proposal of President to 
transfer surface rights in public lands 
to States. 


report on nomination of two Federal 
| judges. 


lobby activities in Washington, called 
| up in Senate by Senator Caraway, is 
referred to Committee on Audit and 
Control. 


nounces plan for increased accuracy 
and efficiency of census in 1930. 


vere in memory of oldest inhabitants, 
American consul at Nassau reports to 
Department of State. 


officials of German capital are presented 
to President Hoover by German charge 
d'affaires. 


Senate confirms nominations to five 
Federal positions. 


War Department. 


Navy Department. 


War Department issues Air Corps 
training regulations for the airship 
pilot, 


listed men of Navy are discouraged by 
Chief of Bureau of Navigation, who 
says Bureau will not act as collecting 
agency. 


in Panama, 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


met 


PER 
COPY 


Venezuela Takes 
Important Place. 
In Output of Oil 


American Interests Found to 
Produce More Than Half 
Of Total This Year in ¥e | 


Maracaibo Basin 
(Continued from Page 3.) - ' 


| 
barrels were produced — 22,730,185 by 
\}| American companies—and in 1927 the 
corresponding months gave an output of 
| 27,157,589 barrels of crude with 11,992,- 
| 934 barrels from American companies. 
| While petroleum companies controled by 
British and Netherland capital in 1927 
| produced more oil than the Ameriean in- 
| terests, it is apparent that the Amer- 
icans are now leading. At present it 
| appears likely that American production 
in this region will continue to be the 
| larger, in view of recent activities in all 
| parts of the basin and, especially, drill- 
| ing in new iocations. 
_ During April, 1929, one of the Amer- 
| ican companies considerably reduced its 
| drilling operations, owing to a change in 
policy and in managers. Later, the 
drillers released were again employed. 
{|| Oil men on the executive staffs of the 
| local producing companies believe that 
| by the end of 1929 figures will show that 
|more than 600 wells have been drilled 
during the year—a number far in excess 
of that for any previous year. The main 
production continues on the east side of 

Lake Maracaibo, at Ambroso, La Rosa, 

and Langunillas, the three oil-produc 

| centers, which have yielded the ome ‘ 

) part of the oil obtained to date. 

Two test wells’ drilled in 1924 by a. 
| British petroleum company were the first, 
Page 3 |]! oil wells drilled in this area. The prog: 
Bureau of Census appoints super- ||| TSS of recent years has changed the 
“es emuibetion a” i | country’s position from that of a small 
Page 11, Col. 4 |}, Sil producer to second place in world: 
, | importance. : i 
American drilling started in 1924 and 

| since then has advanced rapidly until in 
|] | 1928 it accounted for 214 wells compared 

| with 181 drilled-by British and Nether- 

land capital. Up to June 30, 1929, a 

| total of 1,659 wells had been drilled in 

| the Maracaibo Basin, of which 333 were 
| completed during the -first half of the 
|}| present year. Of the entire number, ‘1,+ 
‘|| 451 wells proved to be producers, while 
the remaining 208 were dry holes and 
| had to be abandoned. 

Storage Facilities 

In addition to the advance of American 

| capital, in’ comparison with that from 
| other countries, in drilling in the Mara- 
caibo basin, the American companies 
have made much greater preparations 
|for storage of their oil within the coun- 
try pending transportation to refineries 
and ports. At the end of June of the- 
|present year American interests hadg a 
jtotal storage capacity of 14,382 0 
| barrels, with 11,215,000 of crude oil an 
hand, while British and Netherland com- 
| panies had a capacity of only 4,298,500 
barrels, with 1,945,000 of crude already 
installed. 

The oil fileds at Lagunillas, an oil cen- 
| ter, formerly an Indian village, are now 
producing the greater part of the petro- 
leum production in the basin. 

(This review appears in-the current 
Commerce Reports, issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.) 


|Higher Air Mail Postage 
Urged to Avoid Deficit 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

hearing Sept. 30 were the Colonial \Air- 
| ways, operators in the New’ England 
States, and the Robertson Airtraft Cor- 
poration, St. Louis-Chicago carriers, Mr, 
Glover said. The conferences are ex- 
| pected to last until the end of the pres- 
jent week. No announcement concern- 
jing new contracts will te made until 
| they are concluded, it was stated. 
| Other air mail contractors scheduled 
| for a hearing this week are: ‘The "Nip / 
tional Air Transport, the Western’ Ai 
Express and the Varney Air Lines, Inc. 
These firms transport the bulk of mail 
now carried by 22 contractors, Mr. 
| Glover said. 
A reduetion of approximately $3,000,- 
|000 in air mail carrying charges will re- 
jsult from the conferences, Mr. Glover 

Uport his return to America he said) believes. This adjustment is calculated 
that he had informed an Assistant Sec-|to be sufficient to meet any threatened 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


| 


Trade Practices 


Trade practice rules prohibiting bur- 


Page 5, Col. 5. 


Education 


New books received by the Library 
Page 11 


Government books and publications. 
/ Page 2 
Foreign Relations, 

Continuation of full text of report 





financial aid from United 


William B. Shearer denies allegation 


Read Adm. J. 
, Page 1, Col. 7 


General 


Bills and introduced in 


Page 11 
Congress hour by hour. Page 3 


Committee meetings of the Senate. 
Page 3 


Daily engagements of the President 


resolutions 


2 


Hearings by House Committee are 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Senate Committee makes favorable 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Resolution proposing investigation of 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont, an- 


Page 2, Col. 2 
Hurricane at Nassau was most se- 


Page 2, Col. 3 
Mayor of Berlin and other municipal 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Page 3, Col. 1 


National Defense 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 11 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 1! 





Page 11, Col. 7 


to officers and en- 





Sales on credit 


Page 2, Col. 3 


Territories 


War Department to study conditions 
Page 2, Col. 3 


Veterags 


Earnings on Government insurance 


i 
| 
| 
| 
I 


Page 1, Co.1 2 


Shortridge replied |} 


|man continued. 


“Let’s see about these figures,” sug- 
gested the chairman, “Under the con- 
tract of Mar. 17, 1927, they were to give 
you before starting $7,500. That was 
not the result of any request from 
you?” “No,” 

“That makes $15,000 then,” the chair- 
“Yes,” 

The witness then referred to a check 

from Mr, Hunter amounting to $10,000. 


Desired Agreement 


Among Nations 

Mr. Shortridge asked if all of his 
efforts were directed toward assisting in 
bringing about an agreement between 
the three nations. Mr. Shearer answered: 

“vas.” 

“For parity between us and Great 
Britain?” suggested the chairman. “I 
have never ceased that since 1922,” he 
replied. 

“Didn’t you claim you broke up the 
conference?” he was asked. ‘Never!” 
he said. 

“That you frustrated it?” ‘‘Never.” 

“What did you say?” “Ex-Secretary 
of State Kellogg claimed I broke up the 
conference.” 

He added that he could not recall hav- 
ing made a statement in which he had 
said that he broke up the conference. 

“Are you sure you did not say to the 
correspondents at Geneva that ‘I broke 
up the conference?’ Answer yes or no.” 

“The strongest statement I made,” he 
answered, ‘“‘was that I said to a number 
of correspondents, there should be a fair 
treaty, a treaty of parity, or no treaty; 


/10,000-ton cruisers, 8-inch guns and no 


compromise.” “It would be silly,” he said, 
“for anyone to say he broke up a confer- 
ence—the conference collapsed because 
they could not reach an agreement.” 

“T succeeded in bringing out the facts 
as to the position of the United States,” 
he said, 

“During your stay in Geneva and the 


| 


| 


Declares His Work 
Has Been Bene ficial 


“T consider that my work has done 
much to help the situation when it is re- 


membered that the British sought 647,- | United States 


000 tons of cruisers and that now the 
Premier of England 
cruisers of 300,000 
Shearer said. 

“At no time have I ever fought to sur- 
pass Great Britaim in this matter,” he 
continued, “My 


tons less,” Mr. 


the Navy and for the merchant marine.” 

Senator Shortridge inquired if he had 
been accused in a document from Scot- 
land Yard. Mr. Shearer stated that he 
had been in 1920. Upon additional ques- 
tioning he stated that he had learned 
that Alvin Johnson, an American corre- 
spondent, who, he said, was in the employ 


ment from Mr. Johnson at Geneva. 


he had been arrested and brought into 
court in London, Mr. Shearer said that 
he had not and that there was no charge 
against him either civil or criminal 
London. 

“You into 


have been refused entry 


England, have you not?” Senator Short- | 


ridge asked. 
““No, I have not,”” Mr, Shearer replied. 


“T haven't been refused a visa because | 


I have never asked for one. I don’t 


know if I should be refused entry now, | c 
| pillory me.” 


Since I have not sought to enter Eng- 
land since 1918.” 
| “When you secured this 
from Mr. Johnsom, your manner and 
language were threatening, were they 
|not?” the Senator- inquired, 


“No, he gave the document to me,’| ator Robinson asked. Mr, Shearer stated 
| that his family 
| did not care for them to know of it, and | 


the witness testified. “I did not take 
it frcm him physicall-.’ | was disgusted 
at the man for letting himself be used 


sessions of your conference, you were | by a foreign government against his own 


hopeful of some satisfactory 
ment?” Mr. Shortridge asked. 
“Always hopeful,” he said, referring 


agree- 


Government.” He said that Mr. John- 


son apologized to him and told him that beecured from A. E, Johnson at Geneva, | had mentioned the D, A. R., but that at 
‘he had secured the document from the | 


| submit the copy to the Committee. 


is willing to build | 


purpose has been to! 
stimulate the marine industry, both for | 


|sons were taken in and questioned for |¢cuss this subject with him,” Mr. Shearer 
|a few minutes, and that he was released | continued. 
of the British government, had such a} 
document and that he secured the doeu- | 
| been placed against me,” he declared. 
Replying to a question as to whether | 


In | 


| everybody.” | 


document | 
| wi 

nothing to do with it why did you put/nection being known openly, 
| up a $500 bond and then forfeit it?” Sen- | eplied 


only allegations. He said that he would|up. He stated that in 1920, the time| 
|mentioned in the document concerning 
Questioned by Senator Robinson as to!his spy activities, he was engaged in 
the charges contained in the document, |Work under the supervision of the Navy 
Mr. Shearer said that according to the | Department. ‘ 
document, he was “held as a spy in the| Asked by Senator Shortridge as to the 
in 1920,’ He said that|nature of his contract with the three | 
no indication was given as to what | shipbuilding corporations,, the witness 
country he was supposed to represent| Stated that he was to use his best efforts 
as a spy. jin Washington for the passage of the 
“Were you not arrested for bootieg-| cruiser bill, and that for his services, in- 
ging in New York?” Senator Shortridge | cluding certain writings on the merchant 
asked. |marine, he received $7,500, 
“No,” the witness replied. | He said that he did not claim to have 
“Why were you arrested and taken broken up the conference in Geneva. He | 
before the magistrate?” the Senator con- | denied the statement made by Mr. Pear- 
tinued. {son that his general theory at the con- | 
“I was there, but no charge was placed | ference was that the conference should 
against me,” Mr. Shearer replied. He | not succeed. 
stated that the arrest occurred about I knew that he represented a Japanese 
1920 at New Rochelle; that about 60 per-| newspaper and certainly would not dis- 


“His statement is ridiculous 
withdut charge. “I am not a bootlegger, | and, since he left the conference 10 days 
and never Was, and no such charge has_| before it was ended, his statements must | 
; be from hearsay.” 

Questioned further, he explained that; “But Mr. Pearson says that you re- 
the occasion was that of a yacht- “un-| peated your statement often,” Senator | 
loading Scotch;” that the naws of its | Shortridge said. 
coming had been generally learned, and| “My statement was: ‘A fair treaty or 
that a large crowd was on hand. The_no treaty,’” he replied. “There was 
police, he said, “walked down and. took | nothing ‘secretive about it.” 

He stated that he did not tell anyone 

He stated that he had given a $500|in.Geneva that he had a contract with 
bond, and that he had forfeited it.|the three shipbuilding corporations, 
Pressed further in regard to this for- “You did not desire it to be known 
feiture, he declared that this has “noth-| that you had a contract with the cor- 
ing to do with my statements in Geneva. | porations?”” Senator Shortridge asked. 


You are doing everything you ean to ae . 
‘| Classifies Himself 

“You state that you had nothing to! 4s Naval E 
do with the bringing in of the liquer nor | § ava xpert 
th the receiving of it; yet if you had| “Mr. Wakeman objected to my con- 
though Mr. 
Palen favored it,” he replied. “The news- 
t papermen referred to me as an unofficial 
lived nearby; that he|observer, and I called myself a naval 
: a of expert.” He said that he had to some 
that he wished to avoid publicity gen-/ extent referred to his presence at the 
erally in the matter. |conference as that of a representative 
In presenting the copy of the document | ef certain patriotic societies and that he 


|Jan. 14 or Jan, 15, 1928, and that later 
|Mr. Wilder told him that when his agree- 


jhim for expenses. . 
|received $4,500 from Mr. Wilder. 


lconfer with William Randolph Hearst, | 





Mr, Shearer declared accusations that!no time had he felt it necessary to state 


retary of the Navy that he had been — 
ployed at Geneva, He said that he had 
not received full payment upon his re- 
turn but that he had received in aggre- 
gate $51,230. It was not until after his | 
return, he said, that he met Mr. Wilder. 

He had met Mr, Wilder, he said, on 


ment with the other corporations was | 
ended in March he could take orders from 
Mr. Wilder and that he could draw on 
He stated that he had 


In January of this year he received | 
$250 from William Flute, president of | 
the American Brown-Boveri Electric | 
Corporation, to come to Washington in | 
the interest of cruiser legislation, Mr. | 
Shearer said. Mr. Flute also gave him 
$5,000 with which to go to California to | 


newspaper publisher, for the purpose of 
securing Mr. Hearst’s assistance in the 
cruiser cause, he testified. Mr. Hearst, 
he-said, turned him over to the chief edi- | 
torial writer of the Universal Service. | 

Asked concerning Mr. Wilder’s state- | 
ment that he thought Mr. Shearer had 
been paid in full, Mr. Shearer said that 
he had asked for $10,300 more because 
he was to receive more money when) 
funds had been secured from the other | 
companies and that the money had not | 
been given to him. He said that he had 
borrowed $2,000 from Mr. Palen with | 
the understanding that Mr, Palen would | 
get it back when he was paid by Mr. | 
Ferguson. 

Mr. Shearer told the Committee he | 
had accomplished all that the shipbuild- 
ing company had asked of him. His 
proposition to the shipbuilding com- | 
panies was for $25,000 a year, on the 
basis of 10 years: Though they did not 
accept that they said they would take 
care gf him. B 

He told of objections which the then 
Secretary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, had 
made to his activities, and to a confer- 
ence held at the Carlton Hotel in Wash- 





| 


deficit. 

If this arrangement is agreed upon, 
he added, it wili permit the operation of 
mail service within the appropriation for 
the present fiscal year. A mass of data 
dealing with operating revenues and ex- 
penses of both the Government and con- 
tractors was introduced at the confer- 
ence. , 

Maj. Gen. John F, O’Ryan, president 


| of the Colonial Airways, and Mrs. Mabel 


Walker Willebrandt, representing. va- 
rious aviation interests, testified before 
Mr. Glover’s committee. Neither would 
comment on what transpired at the con- 
ference, 


Tenker Trai in Aces i) 
Gained at Panama Canal 


Tanker traffic through the Panama Ca- 
nal in August of the current year in- 
creased in net tonnage by 11.8’ per cent 
over August, 1928, while cargo tonnage 
increased 21.3 per cent over the same &. 
riod, according to a report printed in: 
current Panama Canal Record,‘an official 
Government publication. x 

A total of 109 tank ships transited the | 
canal during last August, the report 
stated, and tolls collected’ on them ~ 
amounted to $528,926.53. The report fol- 
lows in full text: ‘ 

Tanker vessel. comprised 20,1 per cent 
of the total commercial transits through 
the canal-durii.g the month; made up 22.7 
per cent of the total Panama Canal net 
tonnage; were the source of 22.5 per 
cent of the total tolls collected; and 
carried 22.4 per cent of the total cargo in 
transit through the canal. f 


ee ata ee 


ington in a sitting room of a suite of Mr, 
Wilder, formerly president of the Amer- 
ican Brown-Boveri oa , about the 
last of January, 1928. Mr, Bardo, presi- 
dent of the New York Shipbuilding Com. | 
pany, was present, he said. He said Mr, 
Bardo told him then that they did - 
want to continue his services, ie : 





